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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


10 Volumes 
5000 Pages 
131 Full Page 
Illustrations 
(10 of these 


in color) 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 
dren everwritten. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 
times,— the kind that are thoroughly enjoyed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 
taste for good literature. They are published in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 
illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 
pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 


FAMILIES who have secured it for | {ng,*iteroesand Heroines of the Children’s Hou.” 
their own homes; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 
IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour Houghton Mifflin Co, cambridge, mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 


Address 


The following families may be Interested in the above: 





EARLY BOOKS OF THE SPRING @ 


OLD VALENTINES 


By MUNSON HAVENS 


An appealing story of the love affair of Phyllis Oglebay and John Landless. Phyl- 
lis’s father was an artist and her mother an actress, and when Phyllis falls in love with 
a poet, her matter-of-fact old uncle, Sir Peter, regards it as an unforgivable calamity. 
Phyllis and John go their own way, however, and are married. At first, life threatens 
to be hard for them, but a wonderful collection of old valentines, Phyllis’s only me- 
mento of her mother, comes to the rescue, and indirectly brings about a reconcilia- 
tion which unites the young people with Sir Peter and leaves them all happy. An 
entertaining story, with no problem or unpleasantness, but just enough of love’s com- 
plications to give it piquancy. Illustrated. $1.00 met. Postage extra. 


OUR FRIEND JOHN BURROUGHS 


By Dr. CLARA BARRUS 


The increasing thousands of lovers of John Burroughs and his writings will wel- 
come this intimate book about the man, his life and his personality. Dr. Barrus has 
been for many years Mr. Burroughs’s private secretary and has had the assistance of 
the great naturalist in the composition and preparation of the book. A picturesque 
and vivid account of his youth, written by Mr. Burroughs himself, is a prominent and 
important feature. Of importance to the bibliographer are interesting examples of 
some of Mr. Burroughs’s earlier and little known writings. Illustrated from more 
than 30 portraits of Mr. Burroughs, his homes and his haunts. $2.50 met. Postage 
extra. 


EZEKIEL EXPANDS 


By LUCY PRATT 


Few characters in fiction have won a more immediate way to the hearts of readers 
than “ Ezekiel,” the engaging little negro boy, the hero of the book of that name 
published some years ago. In ‘“‘ Ezekiel Expands” we have an account of some of 
his further adventures, told in his own characteristic narrative, with rich combination 
of humor and sentiment. Illustrated by E.W. Kemble. $1.25 wef. Postage extra. 


SONGS AND STORIES FOR THE 
LITTLE ONES 


By E. GORDON BROWNE 


This is a book that mothers, as well as teachers in the kindergarten and in first 
and second grades, will be glad to have. It supplies stories, songs, and a little play, 
every one of which makes an immediate appeal to the interest of little children. 
Some of the stories included aré: “ Ever So Long Ago,” “ The Dragon on Wheels,” 
“ The Lazy Giant,” “The House That Woke Up,” “ The Street that Led to No- 
where.” 80 cents ne¢. Postpaid. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company’s 
Books for Little Children 


LITTLE GIRL BLUE PLAYS “I SPY” 
By Josephine Scribner Gates 


A new ** Little Girl Blue” story, in which the small heroine — who is a doll — plays “I 


Spy” and indulges in many new and diverting escapades. In illustrations, cover, and color 
work, = volume will resemble closely the first two books. Illustrated. s50 cents net. Postage 


THE IRISH TWINS 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


The story of two little Irish children, Larry and Eileen, told with the charm and faithfulness 
which have made the earlier books of this series, ‘The Dutch Twins” and “The Japanese 
Twins,” so highly esteemed and so popular. Illustrated by the author. $1.00 net. Postage 
16 cents. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE SILVER 


DOOR 
By Eva March Tappan 


Three original fairy stories told in Miss Tappan’s natural and excellent way. Captivating 


illustrations by Emily Hall Chamberlain will increase its attraction for children. Illustrated 
$1.00 net. Postage 12 cents. 


BALLADS OF THE BE-BA-BOES 
By D. K. Stevens 


The Be-Ba-Boes are legless Gute built on the principles of the toys with the rounded 
bases, which always stand upright under whatever circumstances. The pictures of them and 
the verses about them which make this book are clever and highly amusing. $1.5onet. Post- 


THE RAILROAD BOOK 
By E. Boyd Smith 


In the accurate and entertaining style which characterizes its predecessors, the Farm and 
Seashore Books, this new volume tells how two children learn about trains and railroads. 
With 12 full-page pictures in color and 28 pen-and-ink sketches by the author. $1.50 net. 
Postage 15 cents. 


A BOOK OF FAIRY-TALE BEARS 
By Clifton Johnson 


This collection of about twenty of the best fairy stories about bears has been gathered from 
the folk-lore of all nations. The stories will be most interesting to children from five to 
twelve years old. The colored illustrations are decorative and striking. 75 cents net. Post- 


W.A.G.’S TALE 
By Margaret Turnbull 


“ A wholesome little tale that youngsters will enjoy "— The Bookman. 
** A delightful story, full of the joyous spirit of childhood.” — Philadelphia Record. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 


THE GOLDEN DOG 


By Clara Louise Burnham 


This is the quaintly told story of a lonely little boy and a oom dog which proves to be of rare 


breed and training. The illustrations, all in color, are sympat 
in color. $1.00 net. Postage ro cents. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


etic and pleasing. Illustrated 
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THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Ponkapog Edition, in ten volumes 


The collected works of Thomas Bailey Aldrich contain some of the most delightful literature 
that has been produced in America. No matter what kind of reading you most enjoy,— novels, 
short stories, verse, travel, essays, — you will find something to your taste in these volumes. 


CONTENTS 


Vols. I and II, Poems Vol. VI, The Stillwater Tragedy 

Vol. III, Marjorie Daw Vol. VII, The Story of a Bad Boy 

Vol. IV, Prudence Palfrey Vol. VIII, Ponkapog to Pesth 

Vol. V, The Queen of Sheba Vol. IX, A Sea Turn and Ponkapog Papers 
Vol. X, The Life of Aldrich, by Ferris Greenslet 


KITCHEN OF THE NUTTER HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH 


The place to which Tom Bailey retreated when the sitting-room grew too oppressive, and the only room in the house 
where Sailor Ben felt at home. 


The above picture is reduced from one of a set of photogravures of the real scenes of 
Aldrich’s stories. For particulars of the special offer we are making in connection with 
these pictures, sign and return the coupon printed below. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Camsrince, Mass. 


Please send me full particulars of the Ponkapog Edition of Aldrich’s complete writings, and tell me how I can obtain, 
free of charge, a set of photogravures of the real scenes of his stories. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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The Celebrated BSoctenl Remedy 
| Medicine. 


Tae TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


Of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
ROCHE’S 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS Herbal Embrocation 
— “BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO. 
and RHEUMATISM 


Ww. Bowsnne 2 Son, 167 . 147 Queen meen Victoria Street, 
Lond n, Eng: ruggists,or 
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SPECIAL OFFER Britis Brodioal Soaraal, sat 


Well adapted for the use of Chit- 


k f H Ith 1.2 dren and Aged People. Much used 
wae eae a by Mothers Nursing and by lavalida, 3 IS 


How to get well and keep well ‘ 


As the Twig is Bent Susan Chenery 1-00 


Teaching children the difference between right and wrong 


How to Tell Stories to Children I. 


Sara Cone Bryant 
The standard book on an art that every mother should 
cultivate 


Home Progress for one year For Infants and Invalids 


basremarkable nutritive value easily digested. A 
perfect food for the most Gelicats cystem. 


Particularly adapted to the use of lavatids and the Aged 


Special Combined Price “ go years’ repatats aon. old Medals, Londen syse and 1906, 


Cambridge HOME PROGRESS ; KE, FOUGERA & ©0., Ino,, 90 Bockman St., , ¥. 


A limited number of copies of 
VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
twelve numbers are fully illustrated and contain about one hundred articles, 
besides editorials, poems, book reviews, correspondence and the Course of In- 
struction. An index is furnished with each copy, making the volume a valuable 
reference book on a wide variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training 
of children and the improvement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 


Home Progress 
The Riverside Press Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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TO MEMBERS 943254 |t aE 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


Durinc the past few months a 
great many of the members have 
asked the Editor to publish in the 
magazine articles on preventive 
measures {n the training of chil- 
dren. One such article appeared in 
the January Number, — “Recipes 
for Keeping Children Good,” 
written by Ella Lyman Cabot. 
This month another article on keep- 
ing, rather than making children 
good is published. This article, 
entitled, “‘True Punishment,” is 
contributed by Horatio W. Dresser, 
the well-known author and educa- 
tor. Dr. Dresser’s wide experience 
has led him to believe that the ideal 
should be, — no punishment; and 
he gives some extremely valuable 
suggestions as to how most closely 
to approach and keep near this 
ideal. Children so differ, and the 
conditions of homes so differ, that 
the problem of each father and mo- 
ther is unique. For this reason the 
Editor would be very glad if the 
members would send in brief ac- 
counts of various methods they have 
successfully used in the direction of 


avoiding the necessity for punishing 
their children. Will the members 
write and tell the Editor, for the ben- 
efit of the other members, how they 
have prevented wrong-doing in their 
children? Will they, through the 
Course of Instruction, — their own 
especial department of the maga- 
zine, — exchange with one another 
their recipes for keeping children 
good? The Editor much desires to 
give the members this opportunity 
to compare notes. If the members, 
therefore, will send in, within a 
month’s time, brief articles on this 
subject, the Editor will undertake to 
publish in the April number, a sym- 
posium, composed of the best articles 
submitted, entitled “‘Home Progress 
Recipes for Keeping Children Good.” 


DR. MONTESSORI VISITS THE 
UNITED STATES 
THE visit to the United States of 
Dr. Maria Montessori, the famous 
educator, is of especial interest and 
importance to parents and teachers 
of little children, children of what 
we are in the habit of calling the 
“kindergarten” age. Dr. Montes- 
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sori is giving lectures in different 
parts of the country on her system 
of child training, familiarly known 
as the “Montessori Method.” If 
any of our members are offered an 
opportunity of hearing Dr. Montes- 
sori speak, the Editor hopes they 
will avail themselves of it. 

A number of members have writ- 
ten to ask the Editor what the un- 
derlying principles of the Montes- 
sori method are. These can best 
be learned by a careful reading of 
Dr. Montessori’s book, ‘‘The Mon- 
tessori Method,” and also by a 
study of the several good books 
about Dr. Montessori’s work, writ- 
ten by other teachers of children. 
In a word, the Montessori method 
may be described as a method 
which assumes that no two children 
are alike; that each child must be 
educated as an individual, not as 
one of a group. Another important 
principle of the Montessori method 
is that a child learns by doing, — 
especially by doing what at a par- 
ticular time he desires to try to do. 
Another belief of Dr. Montessori’s 
is that through the use and control 
of the body, a child learns the use 
and control of the mind. 

Perhaps the most significant 
characteristic of the Montessori 
method is its reverence for child- 
hood, and its ability to see in each 
child a person unlike any other 
person. A famous physician has 
said that children do not learn to 
walk, they grow to walk. Dr. Mon- 
tessori believes that children do not 
learn to know and to do, they grow 
to learn and to do. In common 
with all great educators, Dr. Mon- 
tessori sees in each one of those 
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whom she would educate that mar- 
velous and mysterious thing, per- 
sonality. 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM 


One of the recent Home Procress 
Questions was, ‘How can patriot- 
ism be best taught in the home?” 
In the Course of Instruction this 
month there appears a symposium, 
made up of the opinions of some of 
our members on this subject, — 
opinions growing out of personal 
experiences. Several of the answers 
to this question contain the sugges- 
tion that the children should be told 
stories of our two great heroes, 
Washington and Lincoln. The 
birthdays of both Washington and 
Lincoln, coming in February, this 
month might well be made more im- 
portant in the lives of children than 
it.now is. While stories of the boy- 
hood of Washington and Lincoln 
should be told them, the stories of 
their manhood should also be told. 
With regard to pictures, the same 
plan should be followed: — show 
the children a picture of Lincoln, 
the boy, and a picture of Washing- 
ton, the boy; but do not fail to show 
them also a picture of Washing- 
ton, the man, the Father of his 
Country; and a picture of Lin- 
coln, the man, its Elder Brother. 
The lesser things should be used 
only as ameans of arousing interest. 
Begin by telling your children about 
Washington, and the hatchet, and 
the cherry tree. But do not stop 
with that, goon and tell them about 
Valley Forge. And with Lincoln, — 
tell them first about his life in the log 
cabin; but keep on with the story, 
and tell them about his death, mar- 
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tyred for his country. Patriotism 
is a heroic quality. Teach it to 
the children by putting stress upon 
those things in the lives of our na- 
tional heroes which made them 
heroes. 


GRASSHOPPERS, LOCUSTS, AND 
CICADAS 


In the December Number of the 
magazine there appeared in the 
Department of Home Nature 
Study, an article by Mr. Hoot, 
President of the Burroughs Nature 
Club, of Rochester, New York, on 
“The Rebirth of a Cicada.” Among 
several photographs sent about the 
same time from Prof. W. J. Hoxie, 
a naturalist of Georgia, was one of 
an insect, labeled ‘“‘A Locust.” 


The Editor, not being a special- 
ist on this subject, decided, on 
what seemed to be sufficient evi- 
dence, that “cicada”’ was another 


name for “locust.” The picture 
originally labeled ‘‘A Locust,” was 
re-labeled “A Cicada,” and pub- 
lished with Mr. Hoot’s article. 
Those of our members who are 
naturalists were greatly surprised 
when they opened their Christmas 
magazines, — one member wrote 
that he had seldom in his life re- 
ceived a greater shock than when he 
saw that picture of a locust labeled 
“A Cicada”! Other members were 
scarcely less appalled. The Editor 
has received a great many letters 
on the subject, and a considerable 
number of photographs and draw- 
ings. Replying to one letter, tell- 
ing her that the cicada was not, 
and never had been a locust, the 
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Editor chanced to say that she 
had supposed that “locust” and 
“cicada” were but other ways 
of saying “grasshopper.” In an- 
swer to this letter, the Editor re- 
ceived another letter, and several 
pictures, — not only of locusts and 
cicadas, but also of grasshoppers. 
Indeed, the Editor’s desk at the 
present moment looks as though it 
had been visited by a plague of 
these three insects, — so strewn is 
it with letters regarding them, and 
various kinds of pictures of them. 
If the Editor does not now know 
the difference between cicadas, 
locusts, and grasshoppers, it is not 
the fault of our members who are 
naturalists. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to the 
President of the Burroughs Nature 
Club to have such evidences as 
these many letters and photographs 
show of the genuine interest in, and 
enthusiasm for the study of nature 
on the part of the members of the 
Burroughs Nature Club and other 
naturalists among the members of 
the Home Progress Society. This is 
also extremely gratifying to the 
Editor, — she feels that in whatever 
other direction her knowledge of 
nature may be still limited and dim, 
with regard to the cicada, the locust 
and the grasshopper, it is full and 
vivid. 

There was not room in the Na- 
ture Department to publish very 
many of the letters and pictures re- 
ceived, but some are published, to- 
gether with an editorial on the sub- 
ject written by the President of the 
Burroughs Nature Club. 





THE OPEN WINDOW SCHOOL-ROOM 


BY WALTER W. ROACH, M.D. 
Supervisor of School Medical Inspectors, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue benefits of fresh air should not 
be reserved for ailing children alone, 
but should be conferred on normal 
children as well. As parents realize 
more and more this truth, there is a 
growing demand for the teaching of 
their children in open window class- 
rooms. It is a logical process of 


‘* Sweaters, toques, and knitted gloves, and woolen blankets to protect the feet 
and legs are provided.”’ 


reasoning, easily understood, that 
since fresh air has been found a 
boon to invalids and sickly children, 
it is even more important to supply 
an abundance to normal, healthy 
children, in order that they may re- 
tain their good health and develop 
as nature intends children should. 
Investigation has shown that chil- 
dren taught in open window rooms 
grow normally in the natural atmo- 
sphere, and acquire knowledge more 
readily than their fellows in the 
warm air class-rooms, ventilated in 
the ordinary way. 

And it has also been found that 
many pupils in warm, stuffy rooms 


are retarded both in their physical 
and their mental development. 

Almost anyone, on reflection, will 
be impressed with the futility of ex- 
pecting a maximum progression, 
physical and mental, when children 
are housed in overheated rooms, 
with little or no moisture; com- 
pelled to sit in un- 
comfortable posi- 
tions, and perform 
tasks prodigious 
and complicated 
to enfeebled and 
inactive minds re- 
sulting from un- 
dernourished and 
devitalized bod- 
ies. This was 
clearly illustrated 
by an experiment 
conducted during 
the fall and win- 
ter of 1912 at the Alexander Dallas 
Bache School, Philadelphia, where 
an opportunity was afforded to 
study the effect of fresh air at low 
temperature on the physical and 
mental processes of children. 

Two groups of normal Third 
Grade pupils were available for the 
test; those of one group occupying 
a room heated and ventilated in the 
usual manner, and those of another, 
with the consent of their parents, 
taught all through the winter in a 
class-room with the windows wide 
open. 

Desk chairs were provided for 
routine work in this room. These 
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could easily be 
moved by the 
pupils, to clear 
the floor for phys- 
ical exercises. 
Such freedom of 
desk movement 
alsopermitted the 
seating to be so 
arranged that the 
eyes were properly 
protected from 
the unobstructed 
and unfiltered light. The value of 
vital force in natural light is often 
overlooked. 

Sweaters, toques, and knitted 
gloves were provided for use in ex- 
ceptionally cold weather, and soft 
woolen blankets to protect the feet 
and legs from the cold floor. In all 
respects the room was equipped like 
the ordinary class-room, except that 
it was cut off from the regular heat- 
ing plant of the building, save on 
rare occasions when those in charge 
found it advisable to bring the tem- 
perature up to forty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The regular school programme 
was followed during the term, with 
some modified physical exercises. 

The pupils were not fed at the 


‘¢ Exercises designed to promote normal chest expansion and deep breathing.” 


‘* Desk chairs which can be easily moved by the pupils, to clear the floor for 


physical exercises.’’ 


school. None were tubercular, and 
we were not conducting an open air 
sanitarium for sickly children. We 
were using that which nature fur- 
nished from day to day in the matter 
of fresh air and humidity, and set- 
ting an example in ventilation to the 
children, which they carried to-their 
parents at home. And it was grati- 
fying to note that the home influ- 
ence of this example led parents to 
open bed-room windows at night, 
heretofore kept closed. 

The two classes were as evenly 
balanced as a careful supervising 
principal could balance them, as- 
signed to two teachers of equal 
merit — each teacher receiving an 
equal number of the bright, the 
near bright, and the retarded pupils 
of the grade, as 
the promotion 
tests had deter- 
mined them at the 
close of the pre- 
ceding term, be- 
fore any thought 
was entertained 
of this experi- 
ment. The men- 
tal qualifications 
of each child were 
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well known. There was no other 
selection, the children coming from 
the same kind of homes, so that the 
test was reasonably fair. 

Each week we weighed these chil- 
dren (44 in each class-room), 
watched their study and their play, 
and otherwise compared them. 

In the open window room the 
average gain per child was 2} 
pounds in three months, while the 
same number in 
the warm air 
room for the 
same period av- 
eraged but fif- 
teen sixteenths 
of a pound gain. 
Here are the fig- 
ures from the re- 


cords at the 
school. 

The total 
weight of the 


open window 
class (44 pupils) 
September, 1912, 
was 2669 pounds 
— average 6033 
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normal weight for their respective 
heights and ages, was 146} pounds, 
an average 8} pounds underweight. 

Seven of these were boys, total 
weight 435 pounds, average 62} 
pounds in September; December 
20, their total weight was 449 
pounds —average 64} pounds - 
gain, two pounds. 

Two of the girls at the end of ten 
weeks, one after gaining two pounds 
and _ the 
nearly three 
pounds, were 
transferred to 
other schools. 
At the end of 
the twelve weeks 
the actual gain 
of the nine sub- 
normal girls re- 
maining in the 
class was 24} 
pounds, an aver- 
age of 2? pounds 
per girl. 

And so the 
gain was uni- 
form, boys and 


other 


pounds per child. Nurse weighing school on and measuring their girls alike, nor- 
25 boys weighed or mal and sub-nor- 
1526 pounds—average 613'; pounds. mal alike —a fraction over two 
19 girls weighed 1143 pounds— pounds average each, and this 


average 60; pounds, per child. 

On the last school day in Decem- 
ber, 1912, the average weight of the 
boys was 63s% pounds, an average 
gain of more than two pounds. 

The average weight of the girls 
was 63's; pounds; average gain of 
more than two pounds. 

There were eighteen physically 
subnormal children in this class. 
The amount they were under- 
weight, calculated on the average 








gain was pretty evenly distributed 
throughout the normal 
growth. 

In the warm air room the average 
weights were 653} pounds in Septem- 
ber, 66373 on December 20,— just 
a little under one pound average 
gain. 

From these figures it will be seen 
that the children in the open win- 
dow rogm progressed physically ac- 
cording to natural laws, and gained 


class: a 
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more than two pounds for one in the 
average in comparison with those in 
the warm air room. 

The open air pupils were better 
behaved, almost entirely free from 
day dreaming; were more alert, 
quicker to learn, required less re- 
view work and very little discipline. 
They kept entirely free from colds 
and other sickness, were happy at 
school, and very regular in at- 
tendance. 

To determine the effect of the 
mental stimulation of fresh cool air, 
as compared with study work in the 
warm air room,— the principal 
conducted frequent tests in memory 
work, spelling and arithmetic, cal- 
culated as far as possible to elimin- 
ate the question of the merit of the 
teaching. These tests were applied 
at unexpected times, on different 
days, with the temperatures rang- 
ing in the open window room from 
48 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit, and in 
the warm air room from 68 to 72 de- 
grees. The percentages were calcu- 
lated for the groups, and in every 
particular except one day’s spelling, 
the fresh air groups were found to 
have the decided advantage. 

As an evidence of interest shown 
by parents in this method of vital- 
izing their children many letters 
were received by this principal after 
the midwinter promotions carried 
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many of these children into warm 
air rooms, requesting that such chil- 
dren be restored to the open window 
room; and the result was the forma- 
tion of additional open window 
classes in that school. 

The effect of cool, fresh air is to 
create a desire for exercise, a na- 
tural physiological demand for ac- 
celerated circulation of the blood. 
To meet this need a series of short 
physical exercises is advised at 
frequent intervals between lesson 
periods. Such exercises should be 
designed to promote normal chest 
expansion and deep breathing, but 
never prolonged to produce fatigue, 
nor be violent enough to excite per- 
spiration. There is vital significance 
in these exercises and on their per- 
formance lies the success of open 
air class work. To carry them out 
properly, ample unobstructed floor 
space is essential, and this may be 
secured in the most practical way 
by using the movable chair desks. 
The children have an added inter- 
est, each in his own desk, because it 
can be placed in any desired rela- 
tion to its neighbor, the blackboard 
or the light. 

This method of handling children 
in school strengthens and _ vitalizes 
them, thus fortifying their system, 
with an armor plate protection 
against disease. 


PATRIOTISM 


Not the mere holding a great flag unfurled, 
But making it the goodliest in the world. 


LINTON. 


W. J. 
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PROF. GUY A. BAILEY AND BIRD- 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY DAVID ZUKERMAN 


NaTuRE-LOVERS who have attempt- 
ed to any extent to substitute the 


Photographed by Prof. Bailey. 


Jonquil. 


camera for the gun have found 
themselves handicapped, especially 
in photographing birds, because of 
the difficulty of getting near enough 
to the subject to secure 
a properfocus. Theshy- 
ness and timidity of the 
feathered songsters, fright- 
ened as they are by the 
slightest noise or unusual 
rustle, make it almost 
impossible to picture 
them in natural poses. 
Hence most studies of 
birds must be drawings 
rather than photographs, 
drawings which can be 
made only by capable 





artists who are also naturalists and 
careful students of natural phe- 
nomena. 

One nature enthusiast, with an 
inventive turn of mind, has man- 
aged to overcome this difficulty to 
some extent. His methods 
will prove interesting, 
even if it be impractical 
for most to follow his ex- 
ample. 

The person in question 
is Prof. Guy A. Bailey, 
head of the Biology De- 
partment of the New 
York State Normal 
School, at Geneseo. He 
is likewise County Bac- 
teriologist; wherefore 
as he smilingly said to 
me — he works twenty- 
two months a year, and is an ex- 
ceedingly busy person. Enthusiastic 
about his work, he manages to im- 
part some of his zeal to the students 


Gully, showing Perches baited with Suet, and Cameras. 
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in his charge, and drags 
them out, half-grum- 
bling, at four to five 
o'clock in the morning 
for observations in the 
fields. 

In addition to all his 
duties, however, Prof. 
Bailey manages to find 
or make time to ride 
his hobby, —bird- 
photography. He 
gives most of his spare 
time to it; and has al- 
ready collected some 
five thousand photo- 
graphs on the subject. 
He makes his own lantern 
and is very much in demand as a 


slides 


popular lecturer on nature study. 
Prof. Bailey’s office, in the ex- 

treme left wing of the school, pre- 

sented a curious sight to the visitor. 

In one corner was a queer bit of 

mechanism which looked as though 

it had once belonged to a clock. 

There were cog-wheels and a pendu- 

lum, as well as a complicated ar- 

rangement of wires. I afterwards dis- 

covered that this was the 

phonographic arrange- 

ment — acounter- 

part of which 

was in his bed- 

room across 

the street — 

which Prof. 

Bailey used 

to announce 

that a picture 

had beensecured. 

There was also a 

cabinet, full of slides 


Photographed by Prof. Bailey. 


Downy Woodpecker feeding on 
Suet. 


ma 


and photographs. To Photographed by Prof. Bailey. 
the right was a large 


Song Sparrow. 
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telescope trained upon 
a tree a mile away. 
Near this telescope 
was an electrical ap- 
paratus of switches 
and coils and fuses, — 
a wireless arrangement 
forcontrolling acamera 
focused upon a perch 
inthissametree. Think 
of photographing an 
object a mile away, 
with acamera the same 
distance away,—a 
camera you do not 
handle at the time, nor 
focus, nor do aught to! 
Instead, you sit in a room and close 
for a moment a switch that causes 
a number of electrical sparks and 
flashes. 

The chief interest of the room, 
however, was a window immedi- 
ately ahead. The lower casement 
was raised slightly, and a board in- 
serted in which were bored seven 
holes, through each one of which 
was affixed a small telescope. These 
were numbered, and underneath 

each one was an electric 

push button to cor- 
respond. 

A glance cast 

through these 

telescopes re- 

vealed a 

scene of 

amazing beau- 

ty. They were 

Y trained upona 

small funnel- 

shaped gully, with 

the narrow end point- 

ing tothe left. Within 

this gully, Prof. Bailey 
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turn was controlled by 
the push-button corre- 
sponding to the telescope 
trained upon this particu- 
lar perch. 

One of his _ perches, 
Prof. Bailey found, was 
rather hidden by the 
leaves of the tree whereon 
it rested, and could not 
be reached directly; so he 
set up in the fields nearby 
a mirror at such an angle, 
that when he trained a 
telescope upon the mir- 
ror, he could get an un- 
obstructed view of the 
perch. He also arranged 
a mirror in his window 
so as to enable him to re- 
flect the sunlight upon the 


One of the cameras in the gully, showing shutter connected with 


electro magnet. lower portion of the gully, 
which grew dark too early 
has set up several perches, whichhe .in the day and too soon in the year. 


baits regularly with suet. About a With his apparatus thus ingeni- 
foot from each perch is another ously set, all he need do is to sit 
upon which rests a mysterious 
looking box of medium size. 

The mystery 
ceased tobeone 
when we left 
the building 
and entered 
the gully to 
examine one of 
these boxes. 
Within reposed 
a camera, load- 
ed, and focused 
upon the perch. 
The shutter of 
the camera was 

. connected with 
Photographed by Prof. Bailey. anelectro-mag- 


: C Corner of Prof. Bailey’s office showing telescopes 
Savanna Sparrow. net, which in trained upon perches in the gully. 
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comfortably in a large arm chair 
and keep his eyes glued to the tele- 
scopic eye-pieces. He secures an un- 
interrupted view of at least seven or 
eight spots to which the birds are 
sure to come, — attracted by the 
knowledge that food has _ been 
placed there for their special con- 
venience. Confident, pert as ever, 
unsuspicious of 
the box nearby, 
which does not 
seem to interfere 
with the meal in 
any manner, 
birds can thus 
be photographed 
in the most na- 
tural and attrac- 
tive poses. There 
movement 
of the spectator 
creeping nearer 
to get his focus, 
no crackle of twig 
or dry leaf, noth- 
ing other than 
theirordinary sur- 
roundings, noth- 
ing to disturb, 
nothing to hinder 
their movements. How shall they 
know that they are watched never- 
theless? For all their alertness and 


Is no 


keenness of sense, man has again 
proved himself master, has again 
shown his ability to overcome his 
environment. 

Eager, expectant, the watcher 


above awaits his chance. A bird 
presents an attractive, suitable 
pose; it is the work of a moment to 
press a button, and the snapshot is 
taken. Truly the click, though 
slight, was sufficient to frighten the 


Photographed by Prof. Bailey. 


Squirre] that ursuped one of the perches one day and 
was ‘* snapped.’” 
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bird away; but what of it? He has 
served his purpose, and acted his 
part. Now he is no longer needed. 
On the sensitive plate is a counter- 
part of him that can be recalled again 
and again. 

I have described the apparatus 
thus minutely, because I consider it 
an extremely important develop- 
ment in nature 
study, a develop- 
ment that can be 
used to ascertain 
more carefully 
the habits and 
appearanceofshy 
birds. By the du- 
plication of such 
an arrangement 
in suitable local- 
ities, and the use 
of plates that will 
photograph the 
objects in their 
naturalcolors, we 
shall have an ex- 
cellent means of 
studying the sub- 
ject with greater 
ease and exacti- 
tude. Such pho- 
tographs will give us details that or- 
dinarily compel long and continued 
periods of observation. They will 
show any extraordinary marking; 
and the study of a single photo- 
graph will be of very great assis- 
tance toward the identification of 
a bird when next seen. 

The preliminary labor and cost 
involved in setting up such appara- 
tus is slight compared with the re- 
sults. It is to be hoped that Prof. 
Bailey’s arrangements will be dupli- 
cated many times over. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT, PRESIDENT 


( The picture of a locust erroneously labeled a cicada, published in this department in the 
December number of the magazine, immediately called forth a number of letters of protest 
Srom specialists in this line, With some of these letters came pictures, not only of cicadas, but 
also of locusts and grasshoppers, — showing the characteristics of each one of these, and the 
likenesses and differences between all three. Three of these letters we publish in this issue, to- 
gether with five of the pictures sent. Our nature students will be interested in all of these 
pictures, particularly in those so kindly loaned by the American Museum of Natural History. 
The desire for, and the insistence upon strict accuracy in matters relating to nature study, 
evinced by this discussion regarding the cicada, the locust, and the gr asshopper, is a credit to 


the Burroughs Nature Club. 


stands first of all for absolute correctness of statement.) 


THE AMERICAN 
MUSEUM OF NA- 
TURALHISTORY 
LENDS US APOR- 
TRAIT OF THE 
CICADA 


We __ipublish 
herewith cuts of 
the cicada, ob- 
tained through 
the courtesy of 
the American 
Museum of Na- 
tural History. 
The smaller pic- 
ture gives both 
the pupa case, 
and the adult 
cicada which has 
crawled out of 
its case and ex- 
panded its wings. 
The difference in 
build and con- 
tour from that 
of the locust — 





Seventeen-year Cicadas. 


From group in American 
Museum of Natural History. 


Whatever else the Club stands for, it is good to see that it 


whose picture 
was printed 
through an error 
in the December 
Home Procr_ess, 
— will be seen in 
this illustration. 
Perhaps the mis- 
take may prove 
a gain, since it 
has brought out 
a considerable 
amount of cor- 
respondence and 
discussion, all of 
which ought to 
clear up in our 
minds the popu- 
lar confusion in 
terminology. A 
cicada is not a 
locust, although 
the common 
term “seven- 
teen-year lo- 
cust”’ applied to 
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the cicada, has 
done much to fix 
that erroneous 
name. Allcicadas 
are not of the 
seventeen-year 
variety, the com- 
moner kind pu- 
pating in two- 











year periods. 
The birth of 

the cicada is shown in the larger 
cut, photographed from the won- 
derful habitat group in the Mu- 
seum. This group, occupying a 
case perhaps two and a half by 
five feet in size, shows such phases 
of the life of the cicada as can 
be put in plastic form. In one 
corner of the case is a tangle of oak 
branches, on one twig of which may 
be seen the incision made by the 


ovipositor of the female in the bark. 
In this slit she lays her eggs. The 
ground work of the group is of 
earth, showing the holes out of 
which the cicada crawls at the end 
of the period of pupation. Some in- 
sects are seen just emerging. Upon 


reaching the surface the pupa 
climbs to some neighboring eleva- 
tion, like the trunk of the tree here 
shown, and bursting through its 
pupa case, emerges a fully devel- 
oped cicada. It will be noted that 


Adult Cicada (on left), and Pupa-Case (on right). 


From American Museum of Natural History. 


Photographed by Herbert 8. Ardell. 
A Cicada. 


in the picture the new-born insect 
shows very white as it casts its shell. 
This appearance changes as the ci- 
cada matures. 

The entire group shown at the 
Museum is absolutely life-like, the 
color and texture of the insect’s 
body being but slightly affected by 
the delicate coating used to preserve 
the specimen. 


a. Te. Fi 


THREE LETTERS ABOUT THE 
CICADA 


Dear Mr. Pratr:— 

That was an interesting note on the trans- 
formation of the cicada in the December 
Home Progress, but alas, your picture was 
wrong, was n’t it? It seems to show a locust, 
commonly called a grasshopper, instead of 
a cicada, commonly called a locust. 

Yours sincerely, 
Francis H. ALuEn, Compiler of Bibliography 
of H. D. Thoreau, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Pratr:-- 

When I got home last Sunday from Nee- 
Top I found the Home Procress Mac- 
AZINE awaiting my arrival, and it hada 
big surprise in store for me: Did you 
ever see a cicada like that one of which 
there is a cut in the Magazine? I never 
did. Have seen grasshoppers of which 
that might be a very good picture, but 
my cicada would feel very much in- 
sulted if he could realize that that had 
been put in there for a picture of him. 

Whoever did that did not know the 
“bird.” The cicada is short, broad, with 
a large head, and short legs; his legs are 
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not made for jumping like the one in the cut, 
and his wings are large, transparent, and 
things of beauty. Am sorry the cut was not 
in on the proof you sent me, for then I could 
have made correction. 

When! get time, and see how my attempt 
at bird-photography comes out, if well, will 
make a picture of a cicada and send it to you. 
I have one in a case with a lot of other in- 
sects, and if I can get it out without breaking 
it, think it will be an easy matter to photo- 
graph it. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Wa. B. Hoor, 
President Rochester Burroughs Nature Club. 


Editor Home Procress,— 

In perusing the Home 
Procress for December, I 
was attracted to the article 
on “The Rebirth of the 
Cicada,” or harvest fly, for 
the obvious reason that 
studying “‘bugs” is to me 
a delectable hobby. 

I was interested in the 
writer’s portrayal of the 
lyreman, as this insect is 
commonly called, but the 
incongruous contrast be- 
tween the illustration and 
the article was instantly 
patent. 

The picture has the ap- 
pearance of being one of 
our short-horned grass- 
hoppers and should not be 
foisted upon the innocent 
cicada that has done noth- 
ing to deserve this igno- 
minious distinction. The cicada is wide, with 
blunt head and prominent eyes, whereas 
your picture shows our agile friend of mo- 
lasses and other matters in the true role of 
grasshopper or locust. 

Cicada is a popular name for many insects 
which make a rhythmical, creaking, buzzing, 
or chirping sound, such as the locusts, grass- 
hoppers, or crickets. In this sense, however, 
the word has no definite entomological signi- 
fication. The name belongs to the cicadas 
proper of the family cicadide, not to any 
other of the hemiptera or orthoptera orders. 
The cicadas are true bugs of the insect world. 

The French call this insect “‘cigale,”’ the 
Spanish people “cigarra,” the Italians “‘ci- 
cala,” meaning grasshopper or chatter, and 
the Latin “‘cicada” meaning tree cricket. In 
this country they are commonly known by 
the erroneous term “locust” which applies 


Photographed by Herbert S. Ardell, 


Locust or short-horned grasshopper. 
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only to the short-horned grasshoppers. This 
popular usage has called him locust so long 
that reform seems hopeless. 

The cicadas differ from the grasshoppers 
and locusts in that their bodies are large and 
heavy, with a wide, blunt head, and with pro- 
minent bulgy eyes. They have short stout 
legs and a large fluted stridulating organ un- 
der the wing at the base of the abdomen. 

Our annual visitant has motley colors of 
blacks and greens and a white blush here and 
there, and is better known perhaps as “har- 
vest-fly” or “‘ lyreman.” The other one has 
long been known as the periodical or seven- 
teen-year locust. Heis smallerand redder, and 
only comes in any locality 
once in seventeen years. 

The locust and grass- 
hopper are soon distin- 
guished from the cicada— 
the agile-like body of the 
locust or short-horned 
grasshopper, as it is often 
called, is readily recog- 
nized. The antenne are 
never as long as the body 
and are composed of not 
more than twenty-five seg- 
ments. The hind legs are 
much largerthantheothers 
and fitted for leaping, the 
forewings serve specially 
to cover and protect the 
much larger thin mem- 
branous hind wings, which 
are folded like a fan when 
the locust is at rest. The 
sounds or stridulations are 
made bv the hind legs and 
wing-covers. 

The common or meadow grasshopper, like 
all true grasshoppers, possesses a general 
similarity in appearance and habit to the lo- 
cust except for this one marked feature — 
the long thread-like antenne. The pictures 
I enclose show these differences clearly. 

Among cicadas, as among grasshoppers 
and crickets, only the males sing. The fe- 
males are without drums, and are therefore 
silent listeners to the male orchestra. 

Xenarchos, an ancient Grecian poet, has 
alluded to the cicada-lover, in these ungal- 
lant lines: — 


“And happy are the cicadas’ lives 
For they all have voiceless wives.” 


It may be of added interest to mention 
that the cicada is one of the comparatively 
few insects upon which the English sparrow 
feeds with avidity; many thousands of them 
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are destroyed by sparrows each time they 
make their appearance. 

I was somewhat surprised to read in the 
article on “The Rebirth of a Cicada” that 
this insect sometimes lays its eggs in fruit. I 
was always under the impression that it de- 
posited its eggs in small twigs and branches. 
Dr. Howard, Chief of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology at Washington, writes me that they 
have no record of this insect attacking fruit. 
Perhaps the author has confused the cicada 
with another species. 


Hersert S. ARDELL, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WHY DOES THE TUMBLER PIGEON 
TUMBLE? 


WueEN this question was received by 
the Nature Bureau it was thought 
that a satisfactory reply could eas- 
ily be given. In- 
vestigation, how- 
ever, proved other- 
wise. As far as we 
can discover, the 
reason for the 
tumbling has not 
been worked out 
scientifically. If 
any of our mem- 
bers or readers 
can throw light on 
the situation, we 
shall be glad to 
hear from them. 
The facts as we 
developed them 
are as follows: — 

The answer seems difficult at first 
because there is no special reason, 
as far as the pigeon is concerned, 
why it should tumble. The fact of 
the matter is that it tumbles be- 
cause it was bred to do so. The 
tumbler pigeon is an artificial va- 
riety, derived originally from the 
wild rock dove. Several fancy 
breeds of pigeon have been devel- 
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oped from this dove, such as the fan 
tail, and the pouter pigeon. No- 
thing is known as to the precise ori- 
gin of the tumbler pigeon, but it is 
of considerable antiquity. There is 
no doubt that a departure in this di- 
rection caught the breeder’s eye and 
he set to work to perpetuate and fix 
it, by the method of selection, and 
gradually built up a new race. The 
breeders selected for mating those 
that gave most promise of repro- 
ducing and exaggerating the pecu- 
liarities of the race desired. In other 
words the tumbler pigeon tumbles 
for the same reason that the prize 
bull-dog is so bowlegged that he 


GRASSHOPPER 


Drawn by Herbert 8. Ardell, 


With the aid of these drawings, anyone can tell the difference and likeness between 


the three insects portrayed. 


walks with difficulty. It is simply a 
development for no practical pur- 
pose whatever, except to produce a 


fancy variety. That this pigeon 
was derived from the wild rock dove 
has been proved conclusively by 
inter-breeding a number of these 
fancy varieties. The result has been 
a reversion to the original type 
which was that of the rock dove. 
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While the peculiarity of the tum- 
bler pigeon has been fixed by breed- 
ing, the reason why the pigeon tum- 
bles has not been ascertained by 
anyone scientifically. At least there 
is no evidence that it has been in- 
vestigated to the limit necessary to 
obtain absolute proof. There is, 
however, a theory, which has not 
been contradicted, based on the 
balancing power of animals due to 
the semi-circular canals in the ear. 
In dancing mice the canal in one ear 
is deformed, with the result that the 
mice whirl always in the same direc- 
tion. It is very probable that in the 
tumbler pigeon both ears are de- 
formed, so that the birds tumble 
over and over without deviation to 
either side. The deformity is evi- 
dently only slight, for the bird can 
control its tumbles to a certain ex- 
tent. That is, it is able to stop, and 
only tumbles apparently when it is 
nervous or frightened. Some birds 
are called rollers. They have this 
deformity well marked, and the re- 
sult is that when they start rolling 
they cannot stop but will continue 
until they are either picked up and 
placed on their feet, or till they die 
of exhaustion. It is safe to say, 
therefore, that the first tumbler 
pigeon had this accidental defor- 
mity, and since then, by constant 
inbreeding it has been fixed, with the 
result that there is now a fancy va- 
riety of tumbler pigeon. 


A. oP. 


AIGRETTES ABSOLUTELY BANNED 


AIGRETTES will not be admitted to 
the United States, either on hats or 
detached, according to a final ruling 
sent to-day (Dec. 3, 1913) to all col- 
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lectors of customs. Game birds will 
be admitted with feathers, but the 
feathers must be destroyed. 


SAVES BIRDS OF PARADISE 


In consequence of a long agitation 
on the part of German humane so- 
cieties against the killing of birds of 
paradise for millinery purposes, the 
Colonial Office has just announced 
that no permits to hunt such birds 
will be granted in 1914 in German 
New Guinea. In the meantime an 
exhaustive investigation will be 
made in regard to the breeding hab- 
its of birds of paradise with a view 
to ascertaining if the ban on the 
killing of them should not be made 
permanent. Germans who have 
agitated against aigrette wearing 
cordially approve the recent action 
of the American authorities. 


THE ROCHESTER BURROUGHS 
CLUB ACTIVE 

Tue Rochester Burroughs Club, at 
its December meeting, gave its at- 
tention to an illustrated lecture by 
Dr. Charles Howard, former presi- 
dent of the Academy of Science, on 
“The Study of Insects Illustrated 
by the Life of the Moth.” Among 
the views shown were a series of 
slides, depicting the stages of the 
growth of the moth larve, the 
building of cocoons, and the ex- 
panding of the wings when the 
moth emerges from the cocoon. 

Following the lecture, a consider- 
ation of the “Cat Problem” was 
taken up by the members. Presi- 
dent William B. Hoot read a paper 
on the devastation wrought by cats 
upon’ bird life, especially in the 
breeding season, and urged the 
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passing of a resolution by the club 
favoring the enactment of a law 
putting a tax upon cats, similar to 
the prevailing tax upon dogs. After 
discussion, a motion was carried 
unanimously to that effect. 

. By the addition of a new member 
at this meeting the enrollment in 
the Club reached the 100 mark. 


PET CATS CONTAMINATED BY 
STRAY CATS 
In this connection the Nature Bu- 
reau would like to mention the fact 
that the Rochester Cat Club is said 
to be in favor of taxing the cat. Ob- 
viously it is the cat lover who would 
share in the benefits of such a cus- 
tom, as well as the birds, and the 
farmers whose fruit would be pro- 
tected by any increase in bird life 
due to depleted hordes of cats. The 
owner of a pet cat exposes his be- 
loved and often valuable household 
inmate to contamination by vermin 
and disease when he, the citizen, 
permits the unrestricted breeding 
of stray cats. Two such instances 
come at once to the writer’s mind. 
In one, a long-haired cat, trans- 
ported from a considerable distance, 
became the victim of a bad distem- 
per caught from a stray cat which 
crawled into the garden in the last 
stages of the disease. The pet be- 
came infected, was sick all one sum- 
mer, and in his turn transmitted the 
malady to a thorough-bred pup. 
Both pets eventually recovered, but 
at the cost of nursing, veterinary at- 
tendance, and a considerable degree 
of discomfort and anxiety on the 
part of the owners. The latter, 
while devoted to cats as pets, would 
gladly see a law enacted making it 
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difficult for strays to lead their 
miserable existence undeterred. Hu- 
manitarian feelings as well as of 
self-interest demand that cats who 
have no owners to feed and house 
them, shall be put out of exist- 
ence. 


CATS NOT POPULAR NEAR DE- 
TROIT 

Mr. Henry Forp, of Detroit, 
Mich., while making a call recently 
at the Nature Bureau, expressed his 
interest in the cat correspondence 
that has been engaging the attention 
of Home Procress readers. Mr. 
Ford has installed at his own coun- 
try home a complete equipment for 
bird feeding and housing, employ- 
ing two able bodied men to keep the 
bird reservation in a flourishing 
condition. He naturally objects to 
having his efforts neutralized by the 
depredations of cats; and, to dis- 
courage their visits, he offered a 
bounty of five dollars a head on 
stray cats. In three months sixty- 
two cats had been gathered in from 
his neighborhood. Evidently where 
there is inducement enough, exter- 
mination of prowlers is quite possi- 
ble. If the cat-hunting idea became 
general, for strays, we venture the 
opinion that owners of pets would 
not be slow to believe in the bene- 
fits of cat licensing, with tags insur- 
ing the immunity of said pets. 


NUMBER OF EGGS LAID BY THE 
QUAIL 


PresipENT Burroucus Nature CLus:— 


In reading a novel of one of the standard 
authors recently, I came across the state- 
ment of the fact of a Bob White’s laying 
twenty eggs. It seems to me that this is a 
little in excess of the number of eggs laid by 
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this bird. Will you kindly inform me as to 
the number of eggs the quail lays? 
(Signed) C. N. STaNHopeE. 


SANGERVILLE Hicu Scuoot, 
SANGERVILLE, MAINE. 


Regarding the number of eggs 
laid by the Bob White, a quotation 
is appended from Bendire’s “Life 
History of North American Birds.” 

“The Bob-white is the most pro- 
lific of all our game birds, the 
number of eggs laid varying from 
twelve to eighteen to aclutch. Fif- 
teen may be considered a fair aver- 
age. As many as thirty-seven eggs 
have been found in one nest, unques- 
tionably the product of two, or even 
three hens. In such large sets the 
eggs are placed in layers.... 

“The late Dr. T. M. Brewer 
states that he ‘never found less than 
twenty-four eggs in a nest, and from 
that to thirty-two.’ Such large sets 
as Dr. Brewer mentions may possi- 
bly be accounted for in the following 
manner: In Massachusetts and in 
other portions of its range the Bob- 
whites probably rear but one brood, 
and lay a larger number of eggs to 
set than they do in the middle and 
southern states, where two and 
even three broods are sometimes 
raised during a favorable season!” 


A BLACK ROBIN AND A. WHITE 
SPARROW 


Tue following observation was 
sent to the Nature Bureau by Mrs. 
B. G. Jackson, of Franklin, N.Y. 
As we have not been able to find any 
parallel instance, we ask whether 
any of our members may have seen 
a “black robin.” 

“T saw this summer, and ask if 
anyone has ever reported same, two 
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unusual things. I have a robin in 
my tree every summer that is black 
as jet, with a reddish breast. It 
sings like any robin; at intervals of 
its song it calls like a blackbird. 

“‘T also saw and heard a Vesper 
Sparrow that was as white as this 
paper. Have seen an albino swallow 
but never heard of any other bird 
like that in coloring.” 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB QUES- 
TIONS FOR FEBRUARY 
(Address answers to The Burroughs 
Nature Club, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts.) 


. Does the extension of civiliza- 
tion tend to increase or de- 
crease the number of birds? 

. Where are birds most common 
—jin the wildness or near set- 
tlements? 

. Will birds eat lean meat? 

4. On the whole are plainly 
dressed birds the better singers, 
or those with brighter colours? 

. Do birds ever die of apoplexy 
or heart failure? 

. Does Mr. Burroughs think that 
animals ever commit suicide? 

. Among lower animals which is 
the more aggressive and domi- 
neering, the male or the female? 
Is this true of all species? 

. What one instinct is more fully 
developed in nearly all animals 
than in man? 

. Does sympathy exist among an- 
imals? 

. Are our seacoast flowers more 
or less brilliant in color than 
the same flowers in the inte- 
rior? 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: WHAT IS IT? 


BY ANNE L. WING 


Goop housekeeping is good home- 
making, is it not? Each housewife 
has her ideal of home, an ideal high 
or low as the case may be. One 
wants her house finer, larger, and 
more showy than her neighbor’s. 
Her ambition is to be a leader of 
fashion. Another has in mind a 
home that shall be a place of peace 
and rest and growth, — moral, men- 
tal, and physical growth, — for 
each member of her family 

and for “the stranger 


within her gates.” 

These two women, let 
us suppose, use their re- 
sources equally well in 
furthering each her own 
ends. Onekeeps her house 


clean, — at least the parts 
that show, for a house 
to look fine, must look 
clean. The other, in clean- 
ing, does all she can to insure the 
health of her family, including her- 
self. Are both equally good house- 
keepers? 

Suppose (neither spending more 
money than her income warrants) 
one supplies her table with the rich 
foods that are the fashion, that 
please the eye and tickle the palate, 
giving no thought to the danger of 
over-tempting the appetite. The 
other informs herself as well as she 
is able as to the needs of the human 
body and the dangers of under- 
and over-feeding, and keeps these 
thoughts always in mind in plan- 
ning her table. Are they equally 
good housekeepers? 


good 
keeper. 


The charcoal and 
sand in thé glass 
bulb of this fil- 
ter will be fre- 
quently cleaned 
—if one is a 

house- 


Let us take a woman we have all 
seen many times, — the woman of 
small means and limited strength, 
who is proud of her fine ironing, 
proud of her shining faucets and 
well-polished stove, proud of the 
many delicious dishes she cooks for 
her family, proud of being always 
forehanded; but whose duties leave 
her no time for recreation and study, 
and who is always too tired to en- 
joy her family (or for her 
family to enjoy her). Is 
she as good a housekeeper 
as she would be if she saw 
her work as a means and 
not an end? 

In short, is not the 
ideal the most important 
element of success in 
housekeeping? Has a 
housewife a right to have 
any but the highest ideal 
she is capable of cultivating? Not 
your ideal nor mine, but her own, 
the best growth of her mind. 

When I was a child I had a per- 
fectly clear idea of what I wanted to 
be when I “‘got big.” I always saw 
myself in a well-washed, well-ironed 
dress and a ruffled white apron, an- 
swering my door-bell. The house 
was always in order and spotlessly 
clean, the work “done up” and the 
jars full of fresh cookies and dough- 
nuts. And everybody said, “What 
a nice little housekeeper!”” A very 
good ideal for a child, but limited, 
and requiring much cultivating to 
fit it for the needs of a real home; 
for one’s ideals do respond to culti- 
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vation as does one’s 
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~* 


take precedence of the 


musical taste, or the 
scientific or mathemati- 
cal side of one’s mind. 
Our standards are 
not born full-grown; 
they grow with use. We 
can clear and broaden 
our vision by conscious 
effort as surely as we 
can strengthen our 
limbs withexercise. The 
example and thought of 
others, their success or 
failure, may stimulate 
and help us, but each must work 
for her own growth. No two of 
us will have just the same ends in 
view, for no two of us are alike, nor 
are our needs the same. But it is a 
pity to let this difference of stand- 
ards take from us the joy of our la- 
bor. If I can find a better way to do 
my work, efficiency requires me to 
adopt it; but if my ways fit my 
needs, it is equally important for me 
to take comfort in them, and stop 
worrying because my beds are not 
made or my washing done at the 
same time my neighbor’s are. I have 
seen a whole family up- 
set, and the husband’s 
important business inter- 
ests interfered with, by 
the wife’s mania,—I can 
call it no less, —for wash- 
ing on Monday. Why 
wash on Monday if it is 
inconvenient? Why not 
on the day that suits best 
the family as a whole? 
Often the habits and 
whims of the mother and 
the customs ofpthe neigh- 
borhood are allowed to 


Wrong way to dust. 


Right way to dust. 


good of husband and 
children. There is a 
temptation for the wife, 
being the active busi- 
ness manager of the 
housekeeping firm, to 
forget that she is but 
one of the partners, 
that the rights of each 
must be respected, that 
success in the venture 
depends on fairness and 
cooperation. 

The ideal home must 
be a growth, the best expression 
of husband and wife, sons and 
daughters. If the private home 
is being given up for hotel and 
boarding-house life, is it not, 
partly, at least, because we house- 
wives, in building, have given more 
thought to the outside of: the shell 


‘than to the inside, more to ap- 


pearances than to the family needs? 
We cannot have the spacious houses 
of our rich neighbors, but we need 
not fill our small rooms to overflow- 
ing with bad imitations of their 
splendor, crowding the men belong- 
ing to us out into the 
club, and the children 
into the streets. Let us 
copy, if copy we must, 
the most charming thing 
about the delightful 
homes of people of wealth 
and refinement, — their 
individuality. Let us dare 
to be ourselves and make 
our homes fit our own 
needs. We can all of us, 
except the very poor, 
have the beauty of fitness, 
of order, of simplicity. 
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Come, let us have 
a bonfire and burn 
up the unornament- 
al ornaments and 
useless finery, and 
make room for our- 
selves in our own 
parlors. Let us 
move in father’s old 
armchair and bring 
him his slippers and 
paper, — is he not 
the head of the 
house? There must 
be a table and lamp 
for the children with 
their books and games; and for 
mother, a sofa or easy chair with 
book or work basket after the labors 
of the day. Let us make the home 
a place to work, to rest, to enjoy, 
to live in. Freedom is as necessary 
to it as fresh air and sunshine. 

“Service for service” must be its 
spirit. The children, too, must do 
their share. They love to help, and 
they should be given the chance. 
The horrors of “child labor” have 
driven us to the other extreme in 
our families. From requiring too 
much we now require too little for 
the child’s good. The home life 
should make demands on him, de- 
mands to which he must respond. 
Too rich soil, too 
much shelter will 
make ‘a _ hothouse 
plant of him, tender 
and unfit to endure 
the conditions of life. 
The strongest reason 
for a mother’s doing 
her own work is, to 
my mind, the op- 
portunity it gives for 


** Children love to help, and they should be 
given the chance.”’ 


An inexpensive home-made refrigerator. 
which isa tin pail surrounded by a sheet of tin. 
the tin, crushed ice fills the pail. Newspapers line the cover. 
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intelligent natural 
training of the child, 
training in service. 
The mother is very 
shortsighted who 
cultivates helpless- 
ness and selfishness 
in her child, over- 
working herself to 
save him from 
wholesome effort. A 
mother will give her 
life for her child? 
Of course she will, 
we see her do itevery 
day. But would it 
not be more to the purpose if she 
were to save her life for him? 

For his sake, if for no other rea~ 
son, her comfort, pleasure, and re- 
creation should be made to appear 
to him quite as important as his 
own. Does not his whole environ- 
ment depend on her health and 
serenity? A house with a worn-out, 
nervous woman at its head cannot 
be an ideal home. Others in the 
family must be encouraged to do 
their share of the work, make their 
share of the sacrifices, bear their 
share of the responsibility. Even 
very small children can be of real 
assistance, and they are proud to be 
“mother’s little helpers.” Their 


An ordinary soap box, inside of 
Sawdust is packed around 
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happiness depends in a measure on 
their usefulness. In good house- 
keeping, good home-making, is it 
not most important to save the 
mother’s energy for the things that 
she alone can do? 

With equally high ideals that wo- 
man will succeed best at home-mak- 
ing who trains herself to recognize 
relative values, to estimate fairly 
the cost and worth to her of each 
item of her work, each 
purchase, each possession. 
This sense of proportion 
will prevent her making 
two short stitches where 
one long one would do as 
well. It will prevent her 
darning the same stock- 
ings week after week with- 
out deciding whether they 
are worth, in her circum- 
stances, the time and eye- 
sight she is putting on 
them. 

She will not spend hours 
of her all too short day, 
years of her life, washing 
useless dishes in the hardest, most 
unsanitary way. She will have 
fewer dishes and put brains into 
the washing. The dust on her 
piano will not worry her, while her 
dishtowels smell and her ice-chest 
and garbage pail menace the health 
of her family. She will not make 
“mountains out of molehills,” for 
she will gradually learn to see 
things in their true proportions. 

She will not measure chopped 
parsley for her stuffed onion, as I 
have seen taught in cooking school, 
with the exactness needed in mea- 
suring soda and cream of tartar for 
her cake. What difference does a 


The movement of the 
candle flames shows why 
this window arrange- 
ment best ventilates a 
room — the warm bad 
air goes out, the fresh 
good air comes in. 
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particle more or less of parsley make 
to any one? Beside, she has not yet 
had time to read the article Jim was 
so interested in at breakfast, nor to 
practice the accompaniment she 
has promised to play for young 
Jim’s guest to-night. The children 
will soon be home from school, and 
little Robbie has been rather diffi- 
cult of late and needs, more than 
usually, mother’s wisdom and her 
cheeriest smile. She must 
get time for a rest before 
they come, or she may be 
like Arnold Bennett’s 
James Ollerenshaw, whose 
“lack of sleep had rend- 
ered his nervous system 
such that he would have 
preferred to receive tact 
rather than to give it.” 
Has she time for putter- 
ing over a bit of parsley? 
Shall she be disturbed 
because she cannot turn 
her kitchen into a labora- 
tory as Mr. Edison says 
she should do? If she is 
to make her home a “garden for 
the growth of souls,”’ she has time 
only for “those things which avail 
toward life.” 

James Bryce says in “South 
America,” ‘“‘Habit and emotion are 
the most universal and deepest- 
down things in human nature, pres- 
ent when reason is feeble, and grip- 
ping the soul tighter than do any 
intellectual convictions.” Is not the 
power to conceive of and to pro- 
duce, even very imperfectly, a true 
home, the result of overcoming this 
“‘deepest-down thing” and replac- 
ing it with reason? Can anything 
count more in home-making than 
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the power, which each of us can 
gain by practice, of looking at 
things squarely and fairly, and de- 
ciding by reason and not by “habit 
and emotion?” 

To do any work to the best ad- 
vantage one must enjoy it. The 
housewife who has got into the 
habit of thinking and saying she 
“hates the whole business” has 
probably done it half-heartedly, 
made drudgery of it. Let her turn 
away from all thought of whether 
she hates it or not. Stop thinking 
and talking of her feelings in the 
matter, and throw herself into it 
heartily, studying it from every side, 
using brain and muscle together, 
putting the best good of husband and 
children before her own pleasure 
and comfort, and see if in six 
months home-making is not inter- 
esting. Women often rebel against 
housework because they see half 
consciously that much of it, as they 
have done it, does not pay and is a 
relic of other conditions, other states 
of education. Would it not be saner 
to leave out the useless and put 
more heart and energy into the es- 
sential? And what, on the material 
side, is the essential? What is the 
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supreme test of housekeeping? 
What is the one great end of all this 
work? Is it not health? If we give 
our families health, as far as the 
home can give it, are we not doing 
what lies in our power to insure them 
happiness and prosperity as well? 

It clarifies greatly the whole pro- 
blem of housekeeping to draw a dis- 
tinct line in one’s mind between ex- 
penditures primarily for health and 
those for all other purposes. Fash- 
ion, comfort, pleasure, beauty, all 
are greatly to be desired, but health 
is vital! —The woman who makes 
this distinction definitely, who plans 
and works for health first, is in a po- 
sition to apportion wisely the re- 
mainder of her income of time, 
strength, and money to secure the 
many other good things of life. To 
draw this line takes thought and 
knowledge, and the housewife needs 
to put more into her own technical 
education. She must have aworking 
knowledge of science as it touches 
her business. 

What is good housekeeping? A 
difficult many-sided but interesting 
and important business, requiring 
our untiring energy as well as our 
best heart and brain. 


A VALENTINE 


Ou, little loveliest lady mine! 

What shall I send for your valentine? 

I’ve searched the gardens all through and through, 
For a bud to tell of my love so true; 

But buds are asleep, and blossoms are dead, 

And the snow beats down on my poor little head; 
So, little loveliest lady mine, 

Here is my heart for your valentine. 


Laura E. RIcHarps. 
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THE question of punishment is one 
of those difficult matters which we 
treasure in a remote corner of the 
mind, more or less aware at times 
that they are serious and should be 
squarely met, but which we stead- 
ily evade even when urged by our 
betters to face them. Most parents 
and teachers are victims of tradition 
in this matter, hence they punish 
every little while on principle, or 
because they are in straits and do 
not know what else to do. Far be it 
from me to assume to clear away a 
difficulty so ancient. If I can sug- 
gest a method or so for actual trial, 
I shall deem the present venture 
into a comparatively unknown land 
decidedly worth while. 

Some of us learned as children 
that the ordinary punishments are 
of no avail. I remember as a boy 
spending delightful hours by myself 
supposedly under punishment but 
really at homeinmy own world of im- 
agination. One of my parents tried 
to break me of a habit for which 
I was not to blame by chastising me 
every time the event in question oc- 
curred, and the sole result was a 
feeling of deep resentment on my 
part which I did not overcome for 
years. 

What did avail? The wise con- 
versations in which my parents, for- 
tunately for me, emphasized certain 
virtues and principles in such a way 
that they stood out in memory 
without the entanglements of too 
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HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Author of ‘* Human Efficiency," etc. 





much repetition. I distinctly re- 
member a most loving and sympa- 
thetic talk, out in the orchard on a 
beautiful day, in which my mother 
told me, in advance of all possible 
temptations, certain things a boy 
should know. These matters were 
not emphasized, and ruined by talk 
after talk on the same theme, but 
were submitted to the kindly lead- 
ings of providence on the basis of 
that one memorable conversation. 
By contrast, I am convinced that 
many a point is utterly lost on the 
child because harped upon to the 
limit. The first point I would make, 
therefore, is that we should avoid 
punishing children too frequently 
and for too many of their failures. 
A punishment, tobe effective, should 
stand forth and make an impression. 
The next point is based on long 
observation of those who punish for 
traditional reasons, or because they 
cannot help it. My conclusion is 
that such people are punishing 
themselves. Finding their own 
faults and undesirable tendencies 
stalking about, as it were, in their 
children, they descend upon the lit- 
tle innocents, relieving their feelings 
by severe condemnation. Unable 
as yet to control themselves in these 
respects, they exact control and 
obedience from children who are un- 
witting victims of traits brought to 
the surface in process of being cast 
oe 
Careful consideration of the mat- 
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ter ought to show that many of 
these tendencies will run out of their 
own volition, so to speak, if little at- 
tention be paid to them. Such con- 
sideration ought also to show that 
one has no right to expect the child 
to control the tendency in question 
until the parent has mastered it. If 
the parent has conquered it, the 
child may be taught to win the 
same victory. When the parent has 
attained control, the chances are 
that little need be said to the child, 
for children are quick to respond 
when inner changes occur in father 
or mother. My second suggestion, 
therefore, is, begin with yourself, 
and acquire patience, considerate- 
ness, charity, love. 

Observation of parents caught in 
the act of inflicting unrighteous pun- 
ishments also convinces one that 
the chastisement is wrong because 
bestowed too suddenly. Without 
waiting for reflection, sometimes 
without waiting for heated emo- 
tions to cool, the parent punishes 
the child forthwith, totally unmind- 
ful of the principle that the pen- 
alty should fit the crime or it will 
be profitless. It requires discretion 
to await the favorable occasion, 
but is it not far better to wait until 
the chastisement will have vital 
meaning than merely to punish out 
of hand? 

As soon as possible the child 
should be taught constructively, 
not when misdeeds are in question, 
that conduct brings its own results 
in kind. Sometimes the child best 
learns this lesson by discovering 
that exclusiveness in the shape of 
unkindness, and an autocratic atti- 
tude, breeds exclusiveness on the 
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part of others who, naturally 
enough, turn from the child who is 
disagreeable or autocratic. Emer- 
son’s well-known dictum that “‘the 
way to have a friend is to be one” 
is in point here. If the child begins 
to realize that much depends upon 
its own action, he will presently put 
two and two together. Indeed, chil- 
dren already know by a sort of in- 
tuition what reactions belong with 
actions; they have an innate sense 
of justice; and it is partly because 
they are touched by a sense of in- 
justice that they rebel so forcefully 
when wrongly punished. If in other 
connections, by the stories told or 
read, and the principles inculcated, 
one points out that action brings its 
own reward, there is a good founda- 
tion to build upon in the case of 
punishment. Truly speaking, it is 
always the inner consciousness that 
punishes, and if the external chas- 
tisement fail to arouse this inward 
response it is of slight avail. Let 
your remarks grow out of the deed 
in question, and let them lead to the 
logical consequence, and you may 
accomplish your end. If, however, 
your remarks and your punishment 
are bestowed at random they will 
produce no good result. 

Thus, for example, one may show 
the importance of truth-telling as 
the basis of sincerity, honesty, and 
happiness, among children and 
their elders. The positive, construc- 
tive teaching is what should im- 
press the child; not the penalty 
inflicted on one who uttered a false- 
hood. The same should be true in 
forestalling deceit and that most 
unfortunate notion of wrong-doing 
bred in the minds of some children, 
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namely, that wrong-doing consists 
in being “found out.” Too often 
the only safeguard against wrong- 
doing in such a case is the fear of a 
chastisement held before the mind 
like a terrible picture. The child 
should learn as soon as possible 
that mischief brings painful conse- 
quences to all concerned, hence that 
genuine fun is fun for all. Then 
there should be aroused in the 
child’s mind that strong love of 
what is right, which the thoughtful 
parent is able to make effective, if 
prompted by an attitude which 
keeps the child’s confidence. It 
seems possible to be so strong on 
this side, so close to the child in 
sympathy and affection that, as a 
matter of course, the child will first 
think of “‘what mother would say” 
when tempted to deceive, or other- 







GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Tuts was the man God gave us when the hour 
Proclaimed the dawn of Liberty begun; 


wise to be led astray; and will come 
first to mother or father whenever 
a new situation arises in which the 
mind is touched by a sense of wrong- 
doing. 

Hence the final suggestion is: Be- 
gin further back in your thought, 
trying to proceed so constructively 
in what you say and in your atti- 
tude toward the child as to forestall 
all opportunities for punishment, 
hence to render punishment unnec- 
essary. The ideal seems too high, 
and we are all likely to drop back 
when facing a situation suddenly 
demanding action. Meanwhile, the 
main point remains, namely, that 
punishment in general is a make- 
shift, indulged in because we do not 
know what to do, because we lack 
control, or because we are victims 
of tradition. 


Who dared a deed, and died when it was done, 
Patient in triumph, temperate in power, — 
Not striving like the Corsican to tower 

To heaven, nor like great Philip’s greater son 
To win the world and weep for worlds unwon, 
Or lose the star to revel in the flower. 

The lives that serve the eternal verities 

Alone do mould mankind. Pleasure and pride 
Sparkle awhile and perish, as the spray 
Smoking across the crests of cavernous seas 

Is impotent to hasten or delay 

The everlasting surges of the tide. 


Joun Hatt IncHam. 





ON ‘* GETTING SOME READING 
DONE ”’ 


BY EMILY GREENE BALCH 
Professor of Economics, Wellesley College 


“T po soenvy you because you have 
time to read,” said an acquaintance. 
I gasped a little and tried to say the 
right thing in reply, for I am a busy 
professional woman with many 
irons in the fire, and she, so far as I 
knew, had no occupation beyond 
directing the servants in her father’s 
home. As I thought of the incident 
I recalled various similar experi- 
ences, and the many, among my 
friends, who lamented that they 
could never read and who were hon- 
estly convinced that they loved 
reading, and were kept from doing a 
great deal of it only by inexorable 
circumstances. 

With some of these I am sure 
that there is a good deal of self- 
delusion. They are bored by read- 
ing, and they do not knowit. Soon 
after they have begun to read, if not 
so soon as they have even contem- 
plated that rash act, they are im- 
peratively drawn to do something 
else, — to finish some crocheting, 
to water the plants, to call up a 
friend on the telephone, to write a 
note. They really have no idea that 
their half-unconscious self is pro- 
tecting them by suggesting these al- 
ternatives to the occupation of read- 
ing which they think that they enjoy 
but which they in fact find an effort. 


But this is not always the explan- 
ation. If you do truly love reading, 
or even if, though not actually very 
fond of reading, you honestly de- 
sire to “ get some reading done,” and 
if nevertheless you read little out- 
side the newspaper, some current 
fiction, and, more or less desultorily, 
the magazines, I invite you to a self- 
examination as to what the trouble is. 

First, have you a comfortable 
place for reading, and especially for 
reading in the evening? I see so 
many rooms, where members of the 
family would naturally sit to read 
if they read anywhere, in which 
there is nocomfortable light to read 
by. It may be that even in broad 
daylight,the windows are too heav- 
ily draped, or too much barricaded 
with furniture or bric-a-brac to give 
any available place to sit comfort- 
ably with a book. What is far more 
likely is that in the evening, for 
most people the leisure part of the 
day, the lights are too high up or 
too low down, or too heavily shaded, 
or too conflicting to make it easy to 
read by them. This can evidently be 
remedied if one cares enough about 
it to take the trouble to arrange as 
one would arrange, for instance, to 
make playing possible if one were 
planning to use a room for music. 

If in spite of a convenient and 
agreeable light and seat, you find 
that you do habitually shirk reading, 
then stop and consider whether per- 
haps your eyes are not responsible. 
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A difficulty in using the eyes which 
does not prevent seeing the letters 
clearly, or an eye strain which does 
not cause local pain nor even any 
headache, may readily make a per- 
son averse to reading, and that 
without realizing at all why the 
printed page has ceased to allure. 
When I was a student I had a very 
curious experience of this sort. I did 
not know why I no longer wanted 
to work at my Greek and other stud- 
ies. Then one day the oculist 
changed my glasses, and I suddenly 
found myself as eager and as indus- 
trious as before, and realized that 
my self-reproaches over the laziness 
of the preceding weeks had not been 
very intelligent. 

If the difficulty is neither lack of 
a pleasant place to read in nor lack 
of power to use the eyes with com- 
fort, is the trouble a lack of the 
habit of concentration? Does your 
mind, as though bewitched, sug- 
gest irrelevant things as soon as you 
are settled with your book? Does 
every rug that lies a little awry, 
every speck of dust, every curtain 
that might hang better, immedi- 
ately clamor for attention? Does 
your collar begin to feel too high, 
are your boots hot and heavy? Does 
your hair drag, a hairpin stick into 
your head, your nose tickle, a finger 
nail feel rough? If so, this means, I 
suppose that your attention is less 
taken up by your book than it is by 
the ordinary run of matters that en- 
gage you, and that your mind there- 
fore is open to the suggestions of 
these petty claims and trifling dis- 
comforts. Ifyou are really uncom- 
fortable and might well be comfort- 
able, attend to this, and have done 


with it. But if little restless desires 
arise, one after another, then disci- 
pline them, and be mistress of your- 
self. Say to your mental “Central” 
that you don’t care to be rung up 
for any more messages of that sort, 
and that if she sends them in you 
will not receive them. 

If you are troubled in none of 
these ways, perhaps you are one of 
the people who assume (though 
without putting it into words even 
to themselves) that reading is 
something to be done only when 
there is nothing else of importance 
to do. If, as soon as you propose to 
yourself to read, you are debarred 
when you recall something undone, 
— letters unanswered, stockings un- 
darned, calls unpaid, and so on and 
so on,—then you probably never 
will find a time to read, since, with 
most people at least, there is never 


‘a time when the docket is so clear 


that one cannot think of anything 
that one needs to do. I am not 
suggesting disregard of duty. The 
picture of a woman neglecting le- 
gitimate claims for unseasonable 
reading is not one that I admire. 
But if you regard reading as of any 
real importance, and if you put any 
considerable value upon it, then you 
must make reasonable allowance 
for it, and give it such precedence 
over rival claims as you judge right 
and wise. You could never go toa 
concert, I suppose, never make a 
call, never embroider, never play 
with the children, never go to 
church, never do a kindness, never in 
fact do any specific thing if you 
never felt at liberty to do this while 
there was any other thing undone. 
This will bear thinking of. 
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But let us suppose that you have 
some available time, but not much. 
You will find that not much time 
is necessary to accomplish what 
looks in the retrospect like wonders. 
If you read for only a short time at 
a sitting, but frequently, it is sur- 
prising how the books count up. At 
one time there was a fashion in our 
town, and I suppose in other places 
too, of half-hour reading clubs. A 
group of people undertook to read, 
if possible, a half hour a day for a 
year, and to send in a list of the 
reading so done at the end of that 
time. A prize was to be given to the 
one sending in the best list; and, in 
order to insure fair play, reading 
toward this prize was not to be done 
outside the limit of the half hour a 
day, and what was not done on one 
day could not be made up on an- 
other. I acted as judge of one of 
these competitions, and it was al- 
most incredible what was accom- 
plished, not bya few brilliant women 
but by numbers of quite ordinary 
people. I wish I had some of the 
records to give. 

But work it out, and I think most 
people will be surprised at the re- 
sults. Suppose you read on an aver- 
age twenty-five pages in half an 
hour (and this is a moderate esti- 
mate), then in the six days of a 
work-a-day week you could read one 
hundred and fifty pages, and in a 
month the equivalent of a solid vol- 
ume, six hundred pages. Ina year, 
that is, you would read a round 
dozen of sizable books. Naturally 
as the pages were large or small, the 
print coarse or fine, the matter 
heavy or light, there would be wide 
variations, but this would be noth- 


ing to the variations due to individ- 
ual idiosyncrasies. Some people 
read vastly faster than others, and 
how far this is habit, how far a pe- 
culiarity of reaction, of ocular ad- 
justment and so forth, I do not 
know. I was interested, in reading 
a laboratory study of the subject, 
to find that the results indicated 
that in general those who read 
fastest remembered most of what 
they read. Perhaps the ablest peo- 
ple generally both read fastest and 
remember best, perhaps a habit of 
slow reading is really not conducive 
to concentration, and apt rather to 
be due to lack of fuil attention. 

It must be admitted that if you 
read for only a short while at a time, 
and slowly, and (above all) seldom, 
you will probably not read very 
much. 

But many people do have, not 
only time but inclination, and more- 
over do in fact read a great deal, and 
nevertheless at the end of a year 
feel that they have read nothing, 
are unable to remember anything in 
particular that they have read, and 
are dissatisfied in regard to their 
reading in consequence. Is their 
case to be diagnosed as due to the 
habit of desultory skipping about, 
with a dip into this, a bit of that, a 
skimming through the other? Is it 
a case of magazine habit? My im- 
pression is that if one had read no- 
thing but the most solid of “‘high 
brow” periodicals, and had selected 
the most worthy articles, and had 
read conscientiously through from 
start to finish every article attacked, 
one would, as she looked back, feel 
just as unsatisfied and as unfed. 
And if one belonged to a neighbor- 
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hood book club and read the miscel- 
laneous volumes as they drifted 
into the house and out again, I im- 
agine one would not feel very dif- 
ferently. Such reading seems to 
leave no fertilizing deposit, to yield 
no lasting pleasure. 

What shall we dothen? Is not 
the solution to plan our reading, 
and to read, not what comes to hand, 
but what we really most want both 
to read and to know that we have 
read, have “done”? It is easy to go 
to the other extreme and to have 
something of a collector’s acquisi- 
tiveness in regard to books one has 
read, to be eager to multiply the 
volumes that one has piled in one’s 
storehouse, to add, as it were, to 
one’s string of scalps. We don’t want 
our reading to cease tobe sponta- 
neous, nor do we want ever to fall 
into that niggardly state of mind 
which makes us less eager to read 
again and again our old favorites, 
because they add nothing to our 
achievements in the reading line. 

To a question as to how we shall 
plan our reading, the answer is, of 
course, that it must be planned ac- 
cording to what we aim at. If our 
object is to rest and refresh our- 
selves, good; if to keep our minds 
from rusting away from want of use 
and to prevent our mental muscles, 
so to speak, from getting soft and 
flabby, good; if to acquire informa- 
tion, good; if to enlarge ourselves 
by familiarity with great literature, 
good. If we have in mind a judi- 
cious combination of some or all of 
these aims, that is good, too. 

One’s heart hungers, as one 
thinks of all the realms within those 
Magic casements, the covers of 
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books. Biography, travel, history, 
drama, poetry, science, romance; 
social questions, philosophy, reli- 
gion, and the wonderful literature 
of devotion; the familiar and the 
exotic; the fresh and the ancient, 
from Masefield back to the Vedas; 
all the recorded knowledge, experi- 
ence, emotion of man is spread be- 
fore us. But we must choose, and 
choose definitely. 

For a stimulus to good reading and 
a something to whet the appetite, 
one may take Frederick Harrison’s 
essay ““On the Choice of Books,” 
or Arnold Bennett’s “How to live 
on Twenty-four Hours a Day,” or 
Roosevelt’s remarks on his reading 
during his African trip. 

Obviously there can be no ready- 
made and general answer to a query 
what to read; but as to how to read, 
this advice may be ventured — 
plan a sequence of connected read- 
ing and stick to it. I am ready to be 
even more incautious and suggest 
as a type a prearranged list of per- 
haps seven books. This seems to be 
a series of fair medium length. To 
read some seven books that supple- 
ment one another, dove-tailing and 
neutrally interpreting one another, 
gives a cumulative effect that im- 
mensely increases the fruitfulness 
of the time spent on them. If you 
are one of the people who have lost 
ambition about reading because you 
seem to forget as fast as you read, I 
think you will find that this ceases 
to be true if you plan your reading 
in this way, because impressions are 
repeated and ideas illuminated from 
various sides. One begins to see a 
period, a man, astyle in the round 
instead of in the flat. 
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When some such stint as this has 
been accomplished you may like to 
continue, to deepen the groove that 
has been begun, to go on toward 
having a really competent acquaint- 
ance with that field, or you may 
prefer to turn to a quite different 
subject. But I would advise not less 
than seven works of one sort in a 
string. 

Of course it is often desirable to 
run several parallel sets of reading 
at once;a lighter and heavier, a secu- 
lar and religious, an imaginative and 
a scientific, an English and a foreign 
line of reading may be undertaken 
together, but I think two is enough. 
If you are reading more than two 
books at once, my guess is that you 
are getting less out of them. 

The last and final difficulty may 
be, “But how can I secure the 
books?” The counsel of perfection 
is to buy them, at least those one 
cares to own. This is infinitely the 
best way. The book you own is dif- 
ferent to you, as you read it. If you 
want to mark it (and marking in 
books has itsclaims and can be used 
as well as abused), if you want to 
add comments or parallel passages, 
to make lists in the fly leaves of 
dates or suggested reading, or any- 
thing else, if you wish to “‘extra il- 
lustrate it” or otherwise to take lib- 
erties with its bodily presentment, 
then you must own it. If you wish 
to be aple to refer back to it easily, 
then, also, you need to own it. If 
you love it, you desire to own it. 
Suppose an ordinary volume to cost 
on an average a dollar and a half, 
then twelve volumes would cost say 
twenty dollars a year. To some 
readers this is an absolutely prohib- 
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itive expense. To others it looks 
momentous, but is not so. Perhaps 
for instance it would not look a 
large sum as the price of a second 
winter suit, or a muff and fur for 
the neck. Perhaps you are a heroic 
spirit, who, if you stopped to think 
of it, would wear mittens and a 
muffler in order to afford books. 
There are such people. 

If you are not going to buy, then 
borrow. Fortunately the free public 
library is reasonably near to being 
universal; and it is startling to see 
in what fresh and nice condition 
one can get the more out-of-the- 
way books, when the current fiction 
is perhaps so repulsively dirty that 
many people who have drawn out 
nothing else, have decided “‘not to 
get any more books from the li- 
brary.” 

If there is no local library, is there 
perhaps a state system of circulat- 
ing libraries? Or is there some gen- 
erous lover of books on whom you 
confer a privilege by giving his be- 
loved volumes use? Francis Place 
supplied his irresistible craving for 
knowledge through the kind offices 
of a charwoman who brought him 
books for use over night from the 
rooms that she cleaned. I am not 
recommending such _ clandestine 
methods, but where there’s a will, 
there ’s a way. 

Many a mother who laments her 
own want of experience in the world 
of books, many a mother whose own 
life is enriched and steadied by her 
reading, wonders how best to lead 
her children along the path. Like 
most aunts I have my convictions 
on this matter, too— more convic- 
tions than experience — but I will 
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venture a few suggestions for what 
they are worth. 

They run to a large extent along 
the lines of what has already been 
said. 

First provide opportunities for 
reading, reasonably free from inter- 
ruption. Supply comfortable ar- 
rangements as regards light, tables, 
chairs, and so forth, and if possible 
train a child to a habit of reading in 
such a way as not to strain the eyes. 
Be on the watch for symptoms of 
eye trouble. 

Secondly, keep the house clear of 
trash, and of most books written 
expressly for children. This is the 
great negative prescription. 

At the same time drop one by one 
in the child’s way the best that he 
is ready for. Experiment by a pro- 
cess of induced tasting, and supply 
books for which the opening mind 
and growing literary sense are ready, 
encouraging him to read a little be- 
yond the line of easy understanding. 
Children like to read what is a littfe, 
but not too much, over their heads 
and profit by it. 

As far as practicable give books 
to children for their own, and teach 
them to love and respect them, — 
never to turn a page with a wetted 
finger, nor by crumpling its corner, 
nor to strain its poor sides by bend- 
ing back the cover, nor to study pic- 
tures by rubbing the finger over the 
surface. 

Do not make reading a task to 
those that do not take to it. One 
wise mother makes a practice of 
reading a book aloud till her boys 
are interested, and then leaving 
them to go on and finish it by them- 
selves. 
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The aseptic method of trying to 
cut out all that is open to objection 
on any score, I do not believe in. 
A wholesome-minded child browses 
on the most unlikely pasturage 
without harm, and passes by that 
which is not for him. Have you not 
been surprised on re-reading child- 
ish favorites, the old ballads for 
instance, to see what was in them, 
and how surely you had extracted 
the honey and how unconscious you 
had been of the rest? As to what 
may produce fear and haunting 
dreams, or a shock from revelations 
of cruelty, horror, and injustice, the 
difference in children is so great, and 
they are affected in such unforeseen 
ways, and are so inarticulate about 
their inner experience, that it is hard 
to avoid pitfalls. 

Your children will arise and call 
you blessed if you succeed in bring- 


-ing it about that they read at the 


appropriate age the classics which 
are suitable to children. “ Mother 
Goose,”” the common fairy stories, 
Esop’s “‘ Fables,” the classic myths, 
the “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” the 
Arthurian romances and the Charle- 
magne cycle, Froissart, ‘The Ara- 
bian Nights,” “‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
and ““The Swiss Family Robinson,” 
“*Gulliver’s Travels,” “‘The Leather 
Stocking Tales,” Scott, Dickens, — 
these, and such as these are part of 
our inheritance, and all have their 
moment. “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
belongs on this list, but its theology 
so tinctures a child’s mind, that per- 
haps it ought to be read aloud with 
enough and not too much counter- 
acting comment. Of all the works 
that'I have mentioned, only two of 
them, be it noted, were written for 
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children, though some are best, if 
not almost necessarily, read in spe- 
cially prepared form. 


Besides classics for children there ° 


are the children’s own classics, from 
Jane and Mary Taylor to the “Just 
So Stories,” and including such 
story-tellers as dear, delightful, di- 
dactic Miss Edgeworth with her 
simple Susan and lazy Lawrence, 
Harriet Martineau with her mas- 
terly tales, Jacob Abbot, ‘Lewis 
Carroll,”” Susan Coolidge, Mrs. 
Molesworth with her masterpiece 
“Carrotts,” Mrs. Ewing and peer- 
less Charlotte Yonge. As to Miss 
Alcott, opinions differ, but ‘Little 
Women” at least must be ad- 
mitted. 

To be debarred are the delightful 
works written for grown-ups about 
children, especially those in which 
they are made too picturesque and 
“cunning,” too pathetic or sen- 
timental — books like Kenneth 
Graham’s “Golden Age,” or Mrs. 
Ewing’s “ Jackanapes.”’ This cater- 
ing to the adults’ enjoyment in the 
contemplation of childhood, — the 
readiest way to spoil the lovely un- 
consciousness which is one of its 
chief charms, — is a besetting temp- 
tation of the magazines for children 
and of writers for children in ven- 
eral. 

Children are very soon ready for 
poetry, both selected volumes of 
short poems and longer narrative 
poems like ‘‘ Hiawatha,” “‘ The Lady 
of the Lake,” or Christina Rossetti’s 
“Goblin Market,” and above all, 
for ballads. And we have poetry 
written directly for the child, Ste- 
venson’s, Eugene Field’s, and Jo- 
sephine Preston Peabody’s deli- 
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cious “‘Book of the Little Past,” 
and dear “ Liliput Levee.” 

Learning poems and hymns by 
heart is a good old custom which if 
kept alive through life is a constant 
well of pleasure undefiled. 

Soon, too, comes the appetite for 
fact, for information, and explana- 
tion. It is astonishing how much di- 
dacticism a child can often stomach 
and digest. Witness the success of 
the Rollo books of old. Books of 
travel, possibly of biography 
(though I think that these come a 
good deal later), of simple technical 
knowledge, of natural history, are 
good feeding. Sometimes a Chil- 
dren’s Encyclopedia is a treasure. 

History, preéminently, is palata- 
ble and nutritious, and historical fic- 
tion is excellent. Even when the 
history is none too correct it fur- 
nishes a mordant which helps later 
and truer information to take hold. 
Miss Yonge’s, “The Little Duke,” 
and for older children, ““The Dove 
in the Eagle’s Nest,” Miss Strick- 
land’s tales from English history, 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” Kingsley’s 
“Westward Ho” — who could bear 
to have missed them? 

But narrative history in its plain 
adult form finds a place for itself 
pretty early. Parkman and Prescott 
and Motley and Fiske and Froude 
and Gibbon and Von Ranke are 
great story-tellers. 

Is any reading richer in pleasure 
than that which grown-ups and 
children do together, the “ old favor- 
ites” becoming the new favorites 
of the little people? For old and 
young, books are worth making use 
of, worth making sacrifices for, worth 
constant gratitude. 
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Hagar 


By Mary Johnston 


In the long stretches of solitude and 
quietness of her Virginia home, 
Hagar acquires, as a child, the habit 
of studying signs on her life’s nar- 
row horizon of which the others 
take no note. Aunt Serena no more 
understands why the convict’s 
striped suit smudges Hagar’s child 
soul, “‘just to look at it,” than she 
comprehends her liking for the “ De- 
scent of Man,” when a girl, and for 
feminist literature, when a woman. 
Miss Johnston gives a wonderful 


description of Hagar’s first impres- © 


sion of New York —her dismay 
and horror at haggard poverty and 
squalid disease, and the inevitable 
sense of hopelessness that fills her 
soul. "Tis now she stumbles upon 
Denny Gayde and acquires class- 
consciousness and the conviction 
that, “socialism, itself, will be in 
the blood and bone and marrow of 
the world that is to be.” 

Sudden wealth and eight years of 
luxury and travel with her father 
(who was born without sense of 
responsibility or obligation) serve 
only to strengthen Hagar’s realiza- 
tion of her own human responsibil- 
ities, her belief in the economic in- 
dependence of woman, and her 
passion to bring knowledge to wis- 
dom and wisdom to action. The 


child-widows of India, the veiled 
“soulless”? women of the East, and 
the eunuchs at the gates seem to 
stir within her.childhood memo- 
ries of her own young mother 
beating against invisible bars, of 
Rachel’s ruined life, and blind 
Charley’s pitiful atonement. All 
insistently argue to her, that a wo- 
man’s work now is with women, wo- 
man for woman, and together. 
Though Hagar “hates the tumult 
while the people are yet bewil- 
dered,” she goes where the battle is, 
and fights while she may; but John 
Fay is quite as aware as she that her 
fighting for a fairer social order may 
be intermittent, and determines 
that his help shall be constant. 

In this intensely absorbing novel, 
Miss Johnston has flung wide the 
suffrage banner, and in her charac- 
teristic style espoused the feminist 
cause. Perhaps the historical value 
of the story lies in Hagar’s “‘diffi- 
culty in driving her lightning in a 
definite track to a given end and not 
have it play over everything.” The 
author is as expert in fighting bat- 
tles as in picturing Virginia life, but 
it would seem, for this suffrage war- 
fare, that she has given Hagar some 
unnecessary rounds of ammunition, 
and an aim that at times over- 
reaches. 


A. P. C. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.40 net.) 
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Pollyanna: The Glad Story 
By Eleanor H. Porter 


Aunt Potty is much surprised to 
find herself playing the réle of pro- 
tector to her orphan niece, and to 
the stray dogs and cats Pollyanna 
acquires. Dr. Chilton discovers 
from the trail of sunshine this en- 
chanting child leaves among his 
many patients that her magic 
power lies in an inexhaustible and 
contagious gladness for everything 
that has ever happened or is going 
to happen. She teaches the whole 
town (with the strange exception of 
Aunt Polly) to play the new game 
of “‘just being glad,” which her fa- 
ther taught her the day they hunted 
together in the missionary barrel 
for a doll and found crutches. She 
could be glad, he said, that she did 
not have to use the crutches, just 
as he was glad he need n’t use 
the “‘woe-unto-ye” texts, because 
of the eight hundred “rejoicing 
ones.” 

One day dire calamity comes, and 
the game seems too hard even for 
Pollyanna, till sour John Pendle- 
ton, orphan Jim, and all the quaint 
company to whom Pollyanna has 
taught the glad game, rally tothe 
finish; and even Aunt Polly gets 
into the game (which makes Polly- 
anna gladdest of all). 

It is a story that tugs at our heart 
strings at times, yet no one — man, 
woman, or child — can help being 
glad for knowing Pollyanna. And 
who reads the book wii] know her, 
for she is real, and as refreshing as a 
mountain breeze. 


ms Fs % 
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Our Common Road 
By Agnes Edwards 


Tuts delightful book deals in a re- 
freshing way with human qualities, 
homely virtues, — to be admired 
and cultivated along the broad 
highway of life; insisting ever that 
real success is as much in endeavor 
as in achievement, and that happi- 
ness lies in abandoning idiosyn- 
crasies and accustoming one’s self 
to the usual, in searching for like- 
nesses, not differences. The author 
glances at the ethics of bargain 
driving, the psychology of making 
an impression, and the identity of 
the “public that wants things.” 
There is a rehearsal of things that 
do not matter, and a delightful 
chapter on the manifest impossi- 
bility of reforming one’s friends. 
There are some unique suggestions 
to Americans “scrambling through 
life’ for getting a new sensation 
without money or time. 

The style is vigorous and thought 
provoking. All the author’s obser- 
vations are touched with a genial 
philosophy, and a pleasant optim- 
ism. 

a F. G 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 


The Human Mechanism — Physio- 
logy, Hygiene and Sanitation 


By Theodore Hough and William T. Sedgwick 


WE have in this a rather unusual 
book. Dr. Theodore Hough is Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia since 1907. He has 
written broadly on hygiene. Dr. 
William T. Sedgwick has been teach- 
ing biology and public health for 
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forty years at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and dur- 
ing these years has served on all 
sorts of advisory and public health 
boards, in New England and else- 
where. 

In Part I, the physiology of the 
body, the text is concisely and very 
clearly written, and especially well 
illustrated. There seems to be no 
point concerning the anatomy or 
the intimate physiological problems 
of the body but what is briefly and 
succinctly dealt with: Everyday 
problems, even those involving fa- 
miliar psychological factors, diges- 
tion and nutrition, respiration and 
circulation, the special sense organs, 
the intimate co-relation of all the 
nervous system in body parts, and 
with the body as a whole. 

Part II, the hygiene of the me- 
chanism and its sanitation, has so 


much “pat” analysis that one won- 


ders so much “good stuff” can be 


got into this half of the book. This 


is a new field for textbooks; it has 
been long a crying need; here it is 
well done. There is an introductory 
chapter upon right care and upon 
disease. Nine chapters discuss per- 
sonal hygiene, ranging through ex- 
ercise, rest, and sleep, through food 
and feeding, to the general utilitar- 
ian care of the body. Especially 
good are chapters on the care of 
colds, and the use, abuse, and care 
of eyes and ears. Follows house 
sanitation, with hints for everybody; 
finally, public health and discus- 
sion of the factors that make for 
national health. 

These 540 pages outline a good 
course for physiology and hygiene 
in schools. The book should be on 
every “‘five-foot shelf,’’ and on the 
reading shelves of the colleges. The 
authors have made a life work in 
this, had they not before accom- 
plished many another. 


a % 
(Ginn & Company. $2.40 net.) 


ON THE LIFE-MASK OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Tuts bronze doth keep the very form and mould 
Of our great martyr’s face. Yes, this is he: 

That brow all wisdom, all benignity; 

That human, humorous mouth; those cheeks that hold 
Like some harsh landscape all the summer’s gold; 
That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 

For storms to beat on; the lone agony 

Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 

Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 

As might some prophet of the elder day — 
Brooding above the tempest and the fray 

With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken. 
A power was his beyond the touch of art 

Or arméd strength — his pure and mighty heart. 


RicHarpD Watson GILDER. 
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(The Course of Instruction opens this month with a Set of Answers to the Questions for 
January 1914, prepared by one of our Home Progress authors, Minnie Olcott W “illiams. These 
Answers are characterized by the clearness of thought and simplicity of expression that our 
members have already enjoyed in Mrs. Williams’ s articles, «« The Self-Cultivation of Motbhers,’” 
and ** Grandfather, Master of Christmas Ceremonies.’’ The Answers to Questions sent by 
members during the past few months have been especially good. In order to give room for a con- 
siderable number of Symposiums made up of the best of these Answers, we again omit the Vote 
of the Members on the Questions of the preceding month. Following the Symposiums are two 


short articles, answering two significant questions. 


written by a member. 


These are followed by «* A Childs Grace”? 


This Department of the magazine belongs entirely to our members, and 


this month all of its contributions are from members, thus making the Course of Instruction this 


month of especial interest and importance.) 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY, 1914. 


BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


1. How cana child of four be helped to break 
the habit of “‘thumb-sucking”’? 

Many ways have been tried to 
overcome this unpleasant habit, 
with only partial success. Babies 
have been known to endure the 
taste of quinine and bitter aloes and 
other obnoxious concoctions, when 
the reward of endurance was the 
well-beloved thumb restored to its 
normal taste by great persistence. 
Mittens have encased the little 
hand and the offending member has 
been tied behind the back of its 
owner. The finger of scorn has been 
pointed at the criminal, grown older, 
but he has continued on his way. 

Habits are elusive things. One 
seldom remembers how he acquired 
them nor what great inducement 
sufficed to break them. One of my 
little girls had the habit of biting 
her nails. No method was ever ef- 
fective in breaking her of it until she 
went, when about fourteen, to visit 


an aunt who entertained a great 
deal. The child, who was very ob- 
serving, became much ashamed of 
her ragged nails when she saw the 
beautiful polished ones displayed 
by her aunt’s guests, and soon began 
a self-imposed system of manicuring, 
which was a permanent cure. The 
most effectual method with a child 
of four would be to attract his at- 
tention persistently to more inter- 
esting things until the thumb ceases 
to be attractive, and is forgotten. 
2. Should a child who is not musical, and 
does not care for music, be given music 
lessons? 

Some thirty years ago, it was con- 
sidered necessary to give every 
child, whether so inclined or not, a 
course in music, especially in piano- 
playing. People have grown more 
sensible, of late, and do not believe 
that every child is an incipient 
Paderewski. Nor do we agree with 
Shakespeare, that one who is not 
moved by the concord of sweet 
sounds, ‘‘is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems and spoils.”” A child whois not 
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fond of music will never be anything 
but an automaton. His technical 


skill may be trained to perfection, 
but unless he loves music, he will 
never be a real musician whose soul 
speaks through his fingers. 


3. How can a boy of nine, who is something 
of a wit, and who knows that he is witty, 
and enjoys the amusement that he creates 
by his witty sayings, be kept from “play- 
ing to the gallery,” as it were? 

A child, very early in life, be- 
comes self-conscious and knows 
when he is entertaining, unless 
great care is used to prevent it. 
When he begins to occupy the center 
of the floor, he should be “nipped in 
the bud,” by very quietly but firmly 
reminding him that he has done 
enough; and if a word to the wise is 
not sufficient, he should -be request- 
ed to leave the room. A few such 
treatments, if administered prompt- 
ly on each occasion, will soon cure 
him of the disease. The parents 
might incidentally help by curbing 
their own tendencies to show off the 
child’s accomplishments too much. 


4. How can a girl of ten, who is not a pretty 
child, and rather shy, be helped not to be 
jealous of her older sister of eleven, who is 
pretty and not shy,—and who conse- 
quently makes friends more quickly with 
children, and is more noticed by grown 
persons? 

It would be my plan, I believe, to 
avoid making comparisons between 
the two children, as much as possi- 
ble; and I should try to impress 
upon the mind of each child Emer- 
son’s doctrine that each individual 
is unique, absolutely different from 
every other person; that she has 
work to do that no one else can do. 
Somewhere Emerson says that if a 
man can write a better book, preach 
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a better sermon, or make a better 
mouse-trap than his neighbor, all 
the world will follow him to his 
door, even though he build his 
house in the woods. Teach these 
two sisters so that each one can help 
the other to develop her particular 
talent, and help them both to lose 
sight of the intensely personal 
thought that marks the crude and 
the uncultivated. The old maxim 
that our father taught, “Pretty is, 
as pretty does,” may also be a help. 
5. How can children best be taught the right 
attitude toward the family physician, so 
that in case of illness, they will be glad 
and not afraid to have him come to see 
them, and willing to do what he wishes, — 
such as letting him examine their throats, 
etc.? 

Would it not be well to choose 
one’s family physician, and make of 
him a family friend, who comes and 
goes whether the children are well 
or ill? If he is fond of children, and 
is of a cheerful disposition, they will 
be glad to see him whenever he 
comes, and will not think of being 
afraid nor of refusing anything he 
asks. This has been successful in at 
least one family of children whom I 
might mention. 


6. What course should be followed by a 
mother who feels that a neighbor, a well- 
meaning but unwise woman, is exerting an 
undesirable influence over her little girl 
of ten: — should she talk frankly to the 
neighbor, to the child, or to both? 


It would be my judgment that 
the talking be confined to the child, 
and not to the neighbor, for the rea- 
son that the latter will be sure to 
misunderstand your meaning. The 
child can be easily shown that you 
object to the neighbor’s influence, 
in some respects; while the neigh- 
bor, being naturally endowed with 
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the qualities which you consider un- 
desirable, will probably be unable 
to grasp your point of view. The 
child, if in touch with the mother to 
the extent of being trusted, will 
keep her own counsel in the matter 
and thus avoid any unpleasant rela- 
tions with the neighbor. 

7. How can a girl of fourteen who, though 
interested in poetry, enjoys only senti- 
mental verse, be helped to see and take 
pleasure in all kinds of poetry? 

In order to love great literature, 
we must read it, not read about it. 
So, if you desire your daughter to 
care for the best poetry, read it with 
her, and try to interest her in the 
rhythm and the thought, as well as 
in the story. If you persist in read- 
ing only the best, the interest in the 
poorly written and morbid kind 
will disappear of itself, crowded out 
by the more absorbing interest in 
the good. 

8. What can be done in the case of a little 
boy of five who, being rather old for his 
age, does not want to keep on going to 
kindergarten, because he thinks it is 
“babyish,” and yet who is too young to 
enter a primary school? 

O blessed privilege, teach him at 
home! There are so many things 
which can be taught him at home, 
without looking into a book. When 
he loses his temper over his build- 
ing blocks, teach him patience. 
When he grows restless and flies 
from one thing to another, teach 
him to keep at one thing until he 
masters it,— and you are giving 
him a valuable lesson in concentra- 
tion. Teach him to speak the truth, 
teach him to be polite and consider- 
ate of other people. If he must have 
his books, let him have a brush and 
paints and learn the primary colors; 
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teach him to read and to count, to 
draw and to write; he may be kept 
very busy with things too numer- 
ous to mention, and when the time 
comes to send him to school, he will 
be the better prepared on account of 
the year spent under a mother’s 
wise supervision. She ought to be 
glad of the opportunity of keeping 
him close beside her for three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days more, for 
all too soon comes the time when 
the apron-strings no longer hold. 

9. How can a little girl of six who does not 
enjoy any stories except fairy-stories, be 
led to take an interest in other kinds of 
literature? 

Fairy tales serve to cultivate the 
imagination, but perhaps too exclu- 
sive a diet of them may produce 
mental indigestion, and unfit the 
child for stronger food. As in the 
answer to question seven, the only 
way to interest her in the kind of 
literature you desire, is to read it to 
her until she acquires a taste for it. 
One of my boys, when almost 
grown, used to come to me to have 
me “read him into a book.” About 
the best way to see what a child 
sees through a hole in the fence, is 
to stoop and put your eye to the 
hole, — and that applies to many 
things in the course of his develop- 
ment. 


10. How can children best be taught to do, 
when their parents are not present, what 
they know their parents wish them to do 
— how, in short, can they best be taught 
true obedience? 

True obedience must be taught 
as soon as the child is old enough 
to understand anything. Herbert 
Spencer advocates swift and sure 
punishment following every act of 
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disobedience, as in the case of a 
burn which is the natural conse- 
quence of touching a hot stove. 

In addition to this, if children are 
taught high principles and trusted 
to obey them, there will be little 
danger of their doing what they 
know would not be approved by 
their parents or those in authority. 
Success lies in beginning early, 
continuing daily and never letting 
go. In fact, “line upon line, precept 
upon precept.” Putting children 


upon their honor, is better than all 
the nagging in the world; expecting 
them to do well is better than sug- 
gesting what is to be avoided. 


MAKING YOUNG PATRIOTS 


Question No. 10 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How can patriotism best be taught in the 
home?” 

By teaching courtesy, honesty, 
honor, and all the other virtues that 
should grow in the home. Children 
will be anxious to know the stories 
of great leaders; why they were suc- 
cessful. These lessons, with a right 
kind of home training, will send 
forth patriotic men and women. 
Mapce S. Ware, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Teach the children patriotic songs 
and tell them stories of the devo- 
tion of the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary and Civil Wars. 

Rosert G. WasHBURN, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The stories of lands where oppres- 
sion rules, the stories of the early 
struggles for freedom by the col- 
onists both in their settling in the 
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New World, and in the battles of 
freedom, can be told. Then tell 
the children that our country still 
stands for the protection of every 
one’s freedom — boys’ and girls’ as 


well as mens’. a2, R. L. S., 
Orting, Wash. 


By telling children stories of his- 
tory, and teaching them to help in 
any celebrationofanhistoricalevent. 
On all of the important holidays I 
decorate the breakfast table, as a 
reminder to the children. It pleases 
them; and we speak of the event 
during breakfast. A Mousa, 


Flagstaff, Arizona. 


By telling the children stories of 
our great Washington and Lincoln, 
and stories about our flag; how it 
was made; what it stands for, etc., 
by singing and playing our national 
airs, and giving them pictures re- 
presenting acts or deeds pertaining 
to ourcountry. All this cannot help 
but fill them with patriotism. 

Mrs. E. B. VanDeuseEn, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Principally by example; also, by 
reading history, the lives of our 
great men; in every possible way, 
by making young people proud of 
their country, and of the men who 
have made it. 

Mrs. W. E. HEALeEy, 
Winchester, Mass. 


We live in a Soldier’s Home town, 
so there is patriotism and to spare, 
and we really have to quench it at 
home and would like to hear from 
others on this subject. 

, Mrs. C. A. Cog, 
Orting, Wash. 
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HOW NOT TO “ SPOIL’? ATTRACTIVE 
CHILDREN 


Question No. 8 in Home Progress Ques- 
tions for November, 1913, reads as fol- 
lows: How can a little boy of six who is 
very handsome and very charming, and a 
favorite with the grown-ups, be kept from 
being spoiled by his father’s and mother’s 
friends? 

THIs question is one with which 
I have to battle daily, the only dif- 
ference is, my boy is four. I there- 
fore will be greatly interested in the 
reply. I allow grown-ups to go just 
so far, and then they must stop. 
The child is just beginning to real- 
ize his charms, and I don’t want 
him spoiled. I am very strict with 
him, and very often ask relatives 
and friends not to pay him the least 
bit of attention. 
A Memser, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


My little girl of five is like a beau- 
tiful doll, except that she has a 
bright sweet smile always in her 
beautiful long-lashed blue eyes. 
Everybody admires her beauty, 
but I have been very successful in 
keeping her from being spoiled by 
judiciously stopping all flattery in 
her presence, and by impressing on 
her mind that people that are truly 
beautiful are the ones who are good 
and obedient and thoughtful of 
others. Now she seems to pay no at- 
tention when people remark on her 
looks, and exhibits no vanity what- 


ever. 
Mrs. H. P. Nation, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


This is a question I shall be very 
glad to hear answered in full. I 
have told my baby of two-and-a- 
half years old, who is made a great 
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deal over, that it is because all ba- 
bies are pretty and are loved; but 
of course she won’t be a baby much 


longer. A Moruer, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


By not paying too much atten- 
tion to his cuteness and bright say- 
ings, yourself; and by quietly tell- 
ing your friends to do the same. 

Mrs. Cuarves H. Porrer, 
Rossford, Ohio. 


I should n’t worry about my boy 
being spoiled. I tell my children 
how pretty they are. I call their at- 
tention to the beauty about them, 
in sky, mountain, tree, flower, all 
nature. We are always looking for 
beauty. I ask them to cultivate a 
charming manner. If your boy is 
truthful, honest, obedient, and 
handsome, you are blessed. 


Mrs. R. H. Pace, 
Tooele, Utah. 


I should request my friends to be 
wise in their treatment of the child. 
I have in mind now a little boy who 
was spoiled by grown-ups, and the 
mother is working very hard, and 
has to be very firm to help him 
overcome habits that it is natural 
he should have under the circum- 


stances. 
Montez, 


Richfield, Utah. 


I shall be interested in this an- 
swer, for I have two very handsome 
and bright grandchildren. People 
exclaim over their eyes, and the 
way that they talk and conduct 
themselves. 

A GRANDMOTHER, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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OVERCOMING JEALOUSY OF THE 
NEW BABY 


Question No. 1 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for December, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How can a little girl of six, who until now 
an only child, has a baby brother, be helped 
to overcome the jealousy she has of the child, 
owing to its large demands upon her mother’s 
time and attention?” 

My mother helped me to over- 
come the feeling, when, at the same 
age, a baby sister came toour home, 
by giving me the baby. She told 
me that she would help me care for 
her, and we would love her together. 
I was never jealous after that, and 
after many years that sister is a 
little nearer than any member of 


my family. M.N.E 
Haverhill, Mass. 


In the first place the little girl’s 
feelings should be respected, and 
mother should try not to neglect 
her, although the new baby de- 
mands a large amount of her time. 
Teach the little girl to love to help 
take care of baby, impress upon 
her that mother did the same things 
for her as she is now doing for the 
new baby. 

Mrs. A. B. REEsE, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


I have had the same experience 
with my little girl, and we helped 
her to overcome her jealousy by 
impressing upon her mind how im- 
portant she was in baby’s life, that 
she must help in some way to take 
care of baby, or the angels would 
take him. She loved her brother, 
but the jealousy sometimes cropped 
up. I devoted a certain time to her 
each day, then she was to help me, 
—such as in preparing his bath, 
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warming his clothes for him, help- 

ing to amuse him. In a few weeks 

she was very proud of her charge. 
Mrs. A. C. K., 

Richmond, Va. 


My little son was an only child 
for three years, when little sister 
came; and there were times when I 
could see that he was very jealous. 
I managed the situation through 
love. I would let both sit on my 
lap when needful; then I explained 
to him how strong and big he was 
growing, and how sister and mother 
needed his help to make home and 
help care for sister. We also told 
him how we used to laugh over his 
cute ways. He soon got so he would 
notice the baby’s cute ways, and say, 
‘Mother, isn’t she sweet and cute?” 

Mrs. V. G. Earty, 
Okla. City, Okla. 


My boy was nearly nine years old 
when we adopted a baby girl. He 
was very jealous. I told him I 
would send the baby away where she 
would have no mother and no one to 
care for her. He did not want me to 
do that, and becamevery fondof her. 

A MeEmBER, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THE LITTLE MOTHER’S HELPER 


Question No. 7 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How can a little girl of ten be helped to 
be patient with her little brother of two, the 
care of whom she must partly assume in or- 
der to help her busy mother?” 


I wonpeErR if the mother is patient 
with the little ten-year-old. I have 


always ‘noticed that the very ways 
of correction and speech used by 
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the mother with the older children 
are imitated by them when caring 
for a child that is younger. 
A Moruer, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


One of our neighbors is situated 
that way, and when the little girl 
has taken care of the baby for a 
certain length of time, she is allowed 
to go to some of the neighbors’ 
houses, or is taken down town by 
some older person. She seems quite 
willing to do for the baby all that is 


asked of her. A Memser, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


In my childhood I had the care of 
a little brother while mother was 
away in the schoolroom. Mother 
and father both told me that it was 
fortunate that they had such confi- 
dence in me, that I not only helped 
little brother but the entire family, 
for it enabled them to go out and 
earn a support for all. I responded 
to such confidence, and began to 
understand in a measure the real 
meaning of the family duties. Al- 
ways appeal to a child’s reason. 
That is the strongest human fac- 


ulty. A Memser, 


Corpus Christi, Texas. 


I have a boy of thirteen and a 
girl of four, and my boy has been 
the best help I could wish for, but I 
never burdened him too long at a 
time with the care of his little sister; 
and he has developed that love and 
protection for her, I think, all the 
more by having a certain amount 
of care for her from a baby. 

Mrs. C. E. Stuart, 
Chesaning, Mich. 
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A child of ten has not the patience 
that an older person has with a 
young child, so the mother must 
plan ahead something for the older 
child to do that will amuse the lit- 
tle one also. There is five years dif- 
ference in my children’s ages, and I 
have had to plan amusements for 
them. If the one of eight years old 
wishes to sew, then the little one of 
three years old is provided with a 
bottle of buttons, a needle without 
a point, and a string. They are both 
happy then. If the older one wishes 
to draw and paint, the little one is 
given a pencil, paper, and her own 
little box of paints. In that way 
they do not interfere with each 
other. The older one has been 
taught to see that her little sister 
has some sort of amusement as near 
what she is doing as possible, and 
they agree beautifully. 

Mrs. J. G. Munroe, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


I guess we all have our particular 
troubles. I have a little boy two, 
and a girl nine. I find that the baby 
is far better when his sister is in 
school. She tries to treat him as 
if he were a baby, while he seems to 
think he is a man. Different chil- 
dren require different treatment. 
Maybe by telling the little girl how 
someone else, — mother perhaps, — 
has had to look very carefully after 
her, and how she ought to share 
in the care of baby. Maybe she will 
enjoy playing she is mother to the 
baby. Praise her for what she does, 
— not too much praise. Then sup- 
pose sometimes you let the little 
girl do some of the other housework 
that mamma has laid out for her- 
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‘ self, while mamma takes care of the 
baby. This exchange of work may 
give the little girl an added sense of 
importance, and at the same time 
give mamma a rest. Kindness with 
her will get her to see how much she 
ought to do. Then have some time 
when the little girl can befree toplay. 

Mrs. R. L. Spracue, 
Orting, Wash. 


MY TOMBOY 


Suggested by Question No. 2, in Home 
Procress Questions for December, 1913, 
which read as follows: “‘What course should 
be followed in the case of a little girl of nine, 
who being very strong and healthy, and en- 
joying boys’ games, prefers to play with her 
brother of ten, and his friends, rather than 
with little girls?” 


A voc, and a great wire cage con- 
taining twelve varieties of rare and 
gayly-colored birds, the usual quota 
of locomotives, wagons, tools, a 
brother, and a companion-mo- 


ther, — into this heritage the little 
sister came. What wonder that she 
loved all of boydom? 

Before she learned to walk her 
rag-doll was discarded for her 
brother’s idol, an intricate, beautiful 


engine. She wore dresses only on 
Sundays or for unusual festivities. 
There were khaki suits for summer, 
sandals and socks and comfortable 
corduroy Norfolks and _ knicker- 
bockers when cold days came, with 
rubber boots and water-proofed 
shoes for country service. “Two 
little boys,” the children were al- 
ways called. 

For years, in those old-fashioned 
days, there was a horse in the stable, 
at that particular time a tall old 
Kentucky thoroughbred, minus an 
eye, but with an undenied passion 
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for taking fences. A ladder led up 
to the saddle edifice, on which both 
sat, the boy scarcely five, his little 
three-year-old sister behind him, 
her arms firmly clasping his waist. 
They rode in this way, hither and 
yonder over the woody paths within 
the forty-acre boundaries of home. 

So, as time came on, did football, 
baseball, carpentry, trap-shooting, 
golf, tennis, riding, and driving go 
into the making of two perfect phy- 
siques. 

There was no schooling until the 
age of eight had been well passed. 
There was no learning to read. 
There was no thought of clothes or 
ornaments, no flattery, no shams. 
There were family and home, a 
knowledge of the Bible and of 
Shakespeare, the love of wood and 
field and stream, an interest in 
stamp collecting, an acre of straw- 
berries and a joint bank account 
therefrom with brother. 

To-day this little girl is nearly 
thirteen years old. She is success- 
fully and easily doing eighth-grade 
work, and has a strong body and 
an unusually keen mind. She still 
loves boydom, but she is withal a 
typical, alert, lovable American 
girl. 

The Tomboy’s Mother. 


OUR FLAG 


Suggested by Question No. 10, in Home 
Procress Questions for October, 1913, which 
reads as follows: “How can patriotism best 
be taught in the home?” 


Nort every tiny child knows what 
“patriotism” is, but almost the 
littlest can be taught to recognize 
a flag, then our flag, and then what 
it stands for. 





COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


The public schools are teaching 
a very pretty salute to the flag — 
the boys bare their heads, the girls 
give a graceful little bow with the 
right hand on the heart. This sa- 
lute is supposed to be given when- 
ever they see an American flag. 

Theidea is good butrathertoo con- 
ventional, not to say constrained, 
for the average strenuous Ameri- 
can youngster. It tends however 
to instill respect for the flag and is 
therefore to be commended. 

Not long ago my children were 
“playing soldier” with some of 
their comrades, and I was horrified 
to discover some of the more care- 
less ones letting the flags trail in the 
dust behind them, where they might 
even be stepped upon by those 
marching behind. 

I hurried out on the lawn. “Cap- 
tain,” I said sternly, “do you see 
how your company is treating our 
flag?” 

“Oh, these aren’t our flags,” 
hastily declared my little son, 
“they’re Jimmie’s, and he does n’t 
care.” 

“Oh, children, children,” I cried, 
in genuine distress, ““every Ameri- 
can flag in the world is our flag, — 
yours and Jimmie’s and mine. It 
means our country wherever you see 
it, the country our forefathers 
fought and died for, the country all 
you boys would fight for, if neces- 
sary, when you are men. Never, 
never, let that flag trail in the dust, 
honor it above all things, except 
God. It is the most beautiful flag 
in the world!” 

“Tt is pretty,” said one of the lit- 
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tle girls, holding out hers so that 
the breeze might wave it. “But 
mother, don’t the English people 
think that their flag is the pret- 
tiest?” 

“Yes,” I said slowly, “they do, 
because it is theirs.” 

Then we had a little talk about 
our flag, and I was astonished to 
discover how few of the children 
were certain how many stars there 
were, or how many stripes, or why 
there were that number. 

Not two weeks later, I saw a 
bright intelligent American boy of 
fifteen, a boy who would have been 
insulted to have been called unpa- 
triotic, take a piece of a flag with 
which to wipe his dusty shoes. His 
only comment upon my remon- 
strance was, “Why, it’s only an old 
flag,” carelessly, and with no intent 
at offence. 

Is it not our duty to teach our 
children respect for this symbol of 
our free and glorious country? 

Epirn D. Hocan. 


A CHILD’S GRACE 


One of our members who is at work in the 
mission field in Chengtu Sze., West China, 
sends us the following grace for a child, writ- 
ten by himself. We are glad to have this 
contribution from our member in that far- 
away land. 


The Editor. 
WE thank thee for this bread and 


meat 
And all the good things which we 
eat; 
Lord, may we strong and happy be, 
And always good and true like Thee. 
James Maxon YAarp, 
Chengtu Sze., West China. 





QUESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1914 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can courage best be taught to children? 


2. What course should be followed with a lively little boy of seven who 
imitates the peculiarities of grown-up neighbors, — not in order to be 
disagreeable, but because those peculiarities seem to him so comic? 


. How can a little girl of six, who says saucy things to her mother, not 
knowing that they are saucy, be shown wherein she is saucy, and 
helped to improve? : 


What should be done in the case of a boy of ten, who leads other boys 
of his own age into mischief, chiefly in the direction of practical jokes? 
What should the mothers of the other boys do? 


. What course should be followed in the case of a girl of fourteen, who 
does not like her first name, by which she has always been called, and 
wishes to be called by her middle name, — not apparently because of 
a mere whim, but owing toa very strong, though sudden, feeling in the 
matter? 


. How can a child be taught to overcome a reluctance to apologize for 
wrong-doing, whether small or large? 


. How can a little girl of six, who, when a baby, happened to be fright- 
ened by a dog, be helped to overcome the fear that she has since had 
of dogs? 


. How can a little boy of eight, who loses things, — his mittens, his cap, 
his pennies, etc., — be cured of this habit? 


. How can a tendency to obstinacy in a child be kept from developing? 


- How can family loyalty best be taught? 





“These essays are human —little gems of 
thought, with an appeal that is pretty close to 
all of us.” — Boston Herald. 


OUR 
COMMON ROAD 


By AGNES EDWARDS 


“This volume is entirely unique. It contains 
one hundred bright, intelligent, thoughtful little 
papers on a hundred subjects of present-day in- 
terest.” — Watchman-Examiner. 


“ Full of good, sound common sense and true 
healthy feeling on ‘the simple events and predic- 
aments of every-day life.’ The talks are made 
in a wholly unprecedented, cordially direct sort 
of fashion, and, beside being very readable, are 
also very well worth remembering.” — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. ° 


“ Abounding good spirits is the keynote of 
the papers, and a happy sanity that recognizes 
and respects ordinary difficulties while it laughs 
them away.” — Philadelphia North American. 


$1.00 met. Postage extra. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Vixisaisid 
of Children 


have been brought up on 


Franklin Mills 
Entire Wheat Flour 
since it was first made thirty- 
five years ago. Children like 
bread, mufhns, griddle cakes, 
etc., made of this flour because 

of the good wheaty flavor. 

Children need the most 
nourishing food and 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR 
furnishes just the elements 
needed to make them strong 
and robust. 


Send for Free Cook Book and 
Prize Recipe for making 
Raisin Bread 


Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston if 
Hy ORIGINATORS OF WHEATLET BREAK : 


A book which every housekeeper should possess 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A collection of wise hints and -. ygestions, the following of which, whether by 
just-beginning housekeepers and home-makers or by those of riper experience, will 
tend greatly to promote health and comfort.” — Living Age. 


‘* Housekeepers will warmly welcome 
this book as a most friendly assistant in 
their varied work.’’ — Christian Work and 
Evangelist. 

‘¢ Treated in a modern, scientific man- 
ner, old home problems which perplexed 
our grandmothers are made simple in this 
book.’’ — Boston Globe. 


‘¢It is packed with the treasured lore of 
generations of accomplished housewives, 
and covers the entire range of domestic 
knowledge. . . . These valuable suggestions 
are bound with fine simplicity and illus- 
trated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.’’ 
— Milwaukee Free Press. 


‘* A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’? — New York Sun. 


Illustrated. $1.00 met. 


BOSTON 


Postage 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 
-— Sir Walter Scott 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE REAL SCENERY 


Before beginning the prepara 
tion of this edition, the head of the 
department having it in charge made 
a visit in person to the scenes of 
the novels and poems, to investi- 
gate at first hand all the localities 
referred to by the author, so far as 
they could be identified. Photographs 
were obtained in sufficient quantity 
to illustrate all the volumes. These 
pictures represent the scenes very 
much as Scott saw them. The na- 
tural scenery — mountains, woods, 
lakes, rivers, seashore and the like— 
is nearly the same as in Scott’s day, 
The ruins of ancient castles and ab 
beys were found to correspond very 


MELROSE ABBEY. Described in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The closely with his descriptions. In many 
Monastery, and The Abbot. 





instances, it is true, Scott in imagina 
tion rebuilt these ruins and filled them with the children of his fancy, but it is extremely interesting to know 
just what he used as the basis of these imaginary structures. The scenes of the stories extend into nearly 
every county of Scotland and through 
a large part of England and Wales. 
All of these were thoroughly investi- 
gated and photographs were made of 
everything of interest. Due regard 
was given to the artistic quality and 
beauty of the views as well as to their 
pictorial value. 

By this method, the publishers 
have brought before the reader a 
series of photographs, handsomely 
reproduced in photogravure, which 
will not only please the eye and give 
a satisfactory artistic effect to the 
volumes, but also increase the read- 
er’s knowledge of the country de- 
scribed and add a new charm to the 
delightful work of the author. THE CLACHAN OF ABERFOYLE. A Scene in Rob Roy. 





pases ns ose a ean 


Fill out this coupon for free copy of a fine photogravure portrait of Sir Walter Scott and illustrated pamphlet 
of the edition. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me free of charge Photogravure Portrait of 


Sir Walter Scott and pamphlet of the new edition of his 
works. * 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE POETRY OF WORDSWORTH 


Interpreted by Photographs 


of Wordsworth’s Country 


T is seldom that photography can be used successfully as an interpreter of poetry, but this has 
] been accomplished in a most remarkable manner by the Walmsley brothers of Ambleside, 
England, who have given a beautiful interpretation of the spirit of Wordsworth’s poems. 
These artists have lived all their 
lives in the Wordsworth country, 
and, like all the people of that re- 
gion, are enthusiastic admirers of 
their great poet. Their photography 
is not of the ordinary commercial 
kind, but is the product of a genu- 
ine pleasure in Wordsworth, com- 
bined with a real love of art. The 
spirit of the poems is thus vividly 
presented to the reader perhaps 
even better than if he were to make 
a tour of the country himself. 


THE GRASMERE 
EDITION 


To the large and steadily grow- 

eee, ing circle of Wordsworth’s admir. 

The dewy grass.” ers, this new edition will, it is be- 

lieved, make an unusually strong 

appeal. Its beautiful typography has never before been equaled except in the Large Paper 

Edition, from the plates of which it is printed. Its full equipment of introductions, notes, bib- 

liography, and indexes and its arrangement of the text will be recognized as the most perfect 

ever offered, while the photogravures, revealing the varying phases of nature and of human life 

in the poet’s own country, as he saw and was so fond of describing them, add an inexpressible 
charm for all lovers of nature and art as well as for readers of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

It is offered in several different styles of binding to suit every taste and makes a beautiful 

gift for Christmas, or for a birthday, wedding or other occasion. Illustrated pamphlet with full 

information will be sent, if you will return this coupon. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me full information about the Grasmere Edi- 


tion of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


Name eee eee Cee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee “* 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. al 
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THE STANDARD LIBRAR) 
EDITION 


1398 CHARACTERS 

229 STORIES AND NOVELS 

118 POEMS 

1 PLAY 

29 ARTISTS 

122 ILLUSTRATIONS 

GLOSSARY 

INDEX TO CHARACTERS 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

GENERAL INDEX 

MAP OF THE REGION COVERED 
BY THE MOST CHARACTERIS- 
TIC STORIES 


The Only Complete Edition 


“No American novelist of the past third of a century has made a more valuable and lasting 
contribution to our literature than that which we owe to Bret Harte.” — The Dial, London. 


“He was al- 
together the 
most effec- 
tive short- 
story writer 
of his era, if 
not indeed 
of any era.” 
The Herald, 
Boston. 


“Bret Harte ~ 
created for 
us a world 
of honest, 
wholesome 
laughter.” 
The Adver- 
tiser, Bos- 
ton. 


“Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 
From those same bones an animal that was extremely rare; 
And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the rules, 
Till he could prove that those same bones was one of his lost mules.” 


HARTE STORIES AND POEM FREE 


To show the text of this edition, we have printed two of Harte’s best stories and his beau- 
tiful poem “ Her Letter” for free distribution among our customers. We will send you a 
copy without charge and make you a liberal offer by which you may obtain the edition on 
small monthly payments (if desired), if you will fill out and return this coupon. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Tue RIversweE PrEss CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled “‘THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizabeth 
McCracken, and “‘ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Bua March Tappan. 

The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists~ 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
ue given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topics as SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy oe and Events 
an 
The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
toin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 











“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
with beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 





A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


a HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 
Membership in the Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 






; 66 ship in the Home Pr s Society, including one year’s subscrii 
Home Progress Society, $3.00 tion to the Sens Prema Sagneins. Enter the ccbendigdion ona 
$5 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 
cial Combination Price POM ss koko cs cceved ccovctstccetcdscdeedecontendvesadeussece 
to owners of the Child- SON sicis sedi tek cccrnnioveddodncidegasdavensdeteahedbess 
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THE BURROUGHS | 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Departmentof Reptiles, New 
York Zodlogical Park. 


R. J. H. De LOACH 
Director Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Experiment, Ga. 


HENRY OLDYS 
Ornithologist Expert on Bird Notes, 
Washington, D.C. 


FREDERICK A. LUCAS 
Director of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


Do You Know? 


The difference 
betweena hare 
and a rabbit ? 


At what time 
of day the big 
storms usually 
begin ? 


Whether the 
approach of 
great storms is 
generally her- 
alded by any 
unusual _phe- 
nomenon? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLI 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 
JOHN H. WALLACE, JR. 


State Game and Fish Commissioner 
of Alabama. 
CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 
Director of the New York Aquarium, 
T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Secretary National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York City. 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


THEODORE S. PALMER 
Assistant Chief of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


CLINTON G. ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 


JOHN MUIR 
Naturalist and Author, Martinez, Cal 


ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department of Im 
vertebrate Zodlogy, American M 
seum of Natural History. 


EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


State Ornithologist of Massachusett™ 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods an 
Forestry, American Museum of N; 
ural History. : 


Do You Know 


How the frogg 
spend the wim 
ter? 


Where thé 
crow establishs 
es his winté 
quarters ané 
how he keep 
warm during 
the long wi 

ter nights? 


What weathe 
we may expe 
when there ig 
a total absencé 
of clouds and 
the stars aré 
unusually nu 
merous and 
bright ? 


JB offers to members an opportunity to be 


come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 


in the woods and fields. 


to investigate its many advantages. 


All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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